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Word and Work 


ie IS AN IMPORTANT advance in co-operation 
which the present issue of Word and Work 
marks, by becoming a supplement of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ReGisTER. The publication, each month, of 


the formal and official (and by no means less. 


vital) notices of the two denominational bodies, the 
American Unitarian Association and the Women’s 
Alliance, will go out to many hundreds of persons 
who will also see the news and articles on the 
other pages covering interests in the church and 
in the world. Take the present number, for 
instance, with its illuminating reports of the Gen- 
eral Conference. Of itself, a bulletin could not 
give in detail the vitality and color which the more 
elaborate story of New Haven conveys. 

There will be a prompt and decided reaction 
among many of our friends when they become 
accustomed to reading the great things which are 
being done. The growth of Unitarian news in the 
past three years has been notable. There is room 
for more of it. It is becoming better all the time. 
Every week there are many columns of such news 
in THE Recisrer. Unitarians thrive by reading 
what their friends in the churches are doing. Uni- 
tarians double their efficiency as Unitarians when 
they read their church paper. That is why Word 
and Work has been a valuable organ for its several 
constituencies. Each of the denominational agen- 
cies needs a group mind to do good work, as each 
in turn increases the group power by making its 
contribution to the whole Fellowship. As a sup- 
plement of the journal of the denomination; Word 
and Work enlarges its own usefulness and stimu- 
lates those who will now know it with a new sense 
of our organized spiritual progress. 
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A Bit Mixed 


ID OUR NEIGHBOR, the Congregationalist, 

get a bit mixed in reading the plea by Harry 
Hibschman in THE REGISTER ‘for “a militant lib- 
eral program”? 

What we published on the subject was briefly 
this: 
liberals to defend our faith against the persistent 
abuse of us by obscurantist bigotry. It is un- 
worthy of us longer to permit such reviling, he 
said. We ought to organize all liberals to take 
the offensive, and to combat every reactionary 


movement, and every political effort, with its grave | 


menace, to dictate in the name of fundamentalism 
what shall be taught in the public schools. We 
ought with great zeal and wisdom to organize and 
carry on our liberal cause by holding series of meet- 
ings throughout the country and thus to arouse 
and inform the people, proclaiming the truth and 
goodness and saving power of the free faith. 
Against this surely there is no law, either before 
or in Christ! Such notable men as Albert Parker 
Fitch, Lewis Oliver Hartman, Jesse H. Holmes, and 
Henry Churchill King in their response in these 
pages to the Hibschman plea, gave no sign that it 
is enough, as our kindly-disposed editorial brother 
says, to show “patience, sympathy, good-humor,” in 
sum, the spirit of toleration. He says that is the 
greatest need of the hour. We call the reader’s 
attention to these three quoted words. What is 
wrong with them is what is wrong with religion. 
When they are made the cardinal qualities of either 
a person or a religion, person or religion fail. They 
make for softness, indolence, and fearsomeness. 
They are static, even passive qualities, and when 
indulged they become negative and degenerative. 
We should like to know of a single great leader 


in history, beginning reverently with Jesus Christ 


himself, who ever advanced his cause or the welfare 
of humanity by sticking to “patience, sympathy, 
goed-humor.” Our neighbor is in error. It is of 
the very essence of spiritual pacifism to speak of the 
prime need of such unmoying things, without giving 
a chief place to the dynamic and overcoming gifts 
of the spirit. Life is yearning, striving, and achiev- 
ing, much more than it is waiting, suffering, and 
idly trusting. It is never hateful, but neither is 
it willing to see itself hated and despised. There’s 
a lack of self-respect, a meanness in some of our 
weakened Christianity that distresses those whose 
pride is in the triumph of the truth and love of God. 
No true man can see his precious beliefs dragged 
in the muck by ignorant and foolish preachers (who 
have innumerable followers among the religious 
morons of our country) without feeling the divine 
and indignant compulsion to end the violation of 
his dearly bought sanctities as he would end the 
violation of an honored woman’s chastity. 

It is dreadful how low in the scale of submis- 
sion we have sunk when we will not “fight the 
good fight.” We must fight. Even our neighbor 
himself - who objects to the connotation of the word 
“fight,’ cannot escape the necessary idea of con- 
flict, for he says in a minor strain that he is ready 


The time has come, said Mr. Hibschman, for 
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to “join in a clarion call to fine, aggressive activity 
on behalf of liberalism.” Those words are militant 
figures, also, and though it were better if we had 
terms that eschewed carnal implications, it is to 
be remembered that we really battle not with arms 
the spirit of hate against earthly, physical 
powers, but with ideas in the spirit of truth and 
love for the kingdom of God. Let us stand up as 
men of God and be done with these lesser things 
that have no power in them. Let us win the 
victory. 
A Fundamentalist Omission 
PRESS BUREAU has sent forth an authorized 
statement of the fundamentalist position on 


the seven cardinal points, and beside it the liberal 
position, as follows :— 
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FUNDAMENTALIST 


. The Bible is the Word of 


God. 


. Jesus Christ is THE Son of 


God in a sense in which NO 
other is. 


2. Jesus Christ is A 


LIBERAL 


. The Bible CONTAINS the 


Word of God. 

Son of 
God in the sense that ALL 
men are. 


3. The birth of Jesus was 3. The birth of Jesus was 
SUPERNATURAL. NATURAL. 

4. The death of Jesus was 4. The death of Jesus was 
EXPIATORY. EXEMPLARY. 

5. Man is the product of 5. Man is the product of EVO- 
SPECIAL CREATION. LUTION. 

6. Man is a SINNER, fallen 6. Man is the unfortunate 
from original righteous- VICTIM of environment, 
ness, and apart from God’s but through  self-culture 


redeeming grace, hopelessly 
lost. 


. Man is justified by FAITH 


in the atoning blood of 
Christ. Result, supernatural 
regeneration from ABOVE. 


can make good. 


. Manis justified by WORKS 


in following Christ’s exam- 
ple. Result, natural devel- 
opment from WITHIN. 


The authorship is composite fundamentalist, 
including Baptists, Presbyterians, Disciples of 
Christ, the unattached Moody Bible Institute, the 
Torrey Institute, and others. The distinction is 
stated rather well for such brevity, only Unitarians 
would say that the liberal position is not at all like 
the sixth article. That is sentimentalism. When it 
comes to softening the judgments for sin, there 
is nothing doing on this side, we beg to advise the 
fundamentalists. The doctrine of environment as 
the cause of all sin is nauseous nonsense; and the 
liberal passion for making both the environment 
and the individual good is supreme. 

Wherever sin may come from, the punishment of 
it is swift and terrible, and not even John Calvin 
knew it as well as we know it. But we are not so 
much against sin as we are for righteousness. 
Primarily, we overcome evil with good. We are 
not self-sufficient. That good comes not of man’s 
creation, but of God’s law. We love and obey that 
law, striving always for human welfare and the 
reign of God’s love and truth. 

But what, we ask in surprise, have the fundamen- 
talists done with their chief doctrine of the second 
‘coming of Christ, who, they say, “aroused and 
indignant, comes not in love, but as a treader of 
the winepress, tramping under foot the bodies of 
men till their upspurting blood shall make him 
crimson”? Has the awful passage in the book of 
Revelation been suppressed? If so, is the Bible, 
after all, “the Word of God, ” as stated in article 
one? 
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The Insecure Victory 


USINESS IS NOT FIRST a traffic in goods. 

Business—any business—is first a transaction 
between persons. Will the reader please hold those 
two sentences? We have written them with care. 
There is a reason. This is it: In all the strife 
between capital and labor, we hear about the 
wrong thing. We hear about money, and not about 
men. But the real struggle is between men, and 
not about money. The basis of industry is not 
economic. The basis of industry is human. 
Strikers absolutely do not seek first that which 
is material, but that which is fraternal. They 
want their days to be man to man, and not man 
to hireling. Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, a great 
employer, is profoundly and everlastingly right 
when he says: 

“The socialization of industry, which is only 
another term for turning social activity into a con- 
scious act of social service, will never come about 
by merely changing the economic framework. It 
will only come about by changing men’s concep- 
tions of their relation to each other and to the 
whole community. What is needed primarily is 
not a political or economic change, but a spiritual 
development.” 

This wisdom must be learned by heart, by every- 
body. Labor to-day grows marvelously in power, 
and sometimes it grows in exactly the same kind 
of arrogance imputed often to capital. Labor 
to- -day knows only victories. But the victories 
are insecure, impermanent. They are material vic- 
tories. The victory that lives to be history is 
agreement in brotherhood. 


Late to Church 


EOPLE OF GOOD BREEDING show it in 

church. Sometimes there are bad manners in 
church. It is likely to be so especially in those 
churches called free, where the absence of form in 
the worship is likely to be reflected in the conduct 
of the worshipers. A minister notes some impolite 
things which people do in the house of God. They 
come late. That is not only irreverent; it is a mark 
of dull sensibilities as to one’s social duties. 
Theodore Roosevelt was a punctual worshiper, but 
one Sunday he was five minutes late. He went to 
the head usher in Grace Reformed Church, in 
Washington, and said: “Mr. Thomas, I beg your 
pardon for being late. It will never happen again.” 
And it never did happen again. Whispering in 
the service, staring, inattention, putting on one’s 
overcoat during the closing hymn or the doxology, 
leaving church before the benediction, —all these 
are objectionable, inexcusable, and—we can do 
away with every one of them. 


Note 


A reader of THE RucisteR who graduated from 
a liberal theological seminary in an orthodox 
denomination last May says he wants something 
more, and more important, than intellectual integ- 
rity in his religion. He wants spiritual vitality. 
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What does Europe Think of America C 


A Russian Survivor, a Balkan Statesman, and a French Docent Speak 


HE THOUSANDS of American sum- 

mer tourists returning to their home- 
country this autumn bear in their minds 
a composite picture. of the opinions and 
feelings of Europe toward America. Is 
the picture a lovely one? My own expe- 
riences on the Huropean continent have 
convinced me that it will not be a beauti- 
ful one. Nor is it a question so much as 
to how Europe thinks about our country. 
It confines itself largely to its emotions 
in defining its attitude toward the giant 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

A young university docent from the 
Sorbonne gave me the most vivid impres- 
sion of all the men and women I inter- 
viewed on the subject in the course of my 
travels. This is the way this worker for 
the higher education of youth put it: 
“America came into the war only for the 
purpose of accumulating dollars. It is 
keeping out of the work of settlement 
only because its people fear that their 
financial interests might become involved 
in the European crisis. American states- 
manship is governed by a single con- 
sideration. That consideration is the 
almighty dollar.” 

I asked this docent, who is otherwise 
a thoughtful. man, whether he thought it 
was for the purposes of profit that Amer- 
ica sent across the water to battlefields 
three and a half millions of the flower of 
its young manhood; whether it is for the 
purpose of piling up dollars that America 
has been spending its millions to relieve 
the distress of blind HBurope; whether 
considerations of gain inspire and govern 
the activities of the thousands of Ameri- 
can men and women who are devoting 
their lives to seeing that those millions 
are expended to the best possible and 
most helpful purpose. This young doctor 
of philosophy, fresh from four years in 
Paris, admitted that the appearances were 
against his contention, but he still in- 
sisted, “America thinks only in terms of 
profit.” 

The feelings of this university instruc- 
tor (one can hardly call them views) 
rather faithfully reflect the emotional 
state in which many millions of Huropeans 
—and probably the majority of the people 
of the Huropean section of the Old World 
—find themselves as the fifth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the armistice is 
approaching. There are millions of Ameri- 
cans at home who reason that this Bu- 
ropean conclusion of the emotions con- 
cerning the attitude of America toward 
the rest of the world is partly justified 
by the failure of our country to do its 
full part toward the settlement of the 
sore problems of angry, bankrupt Europe. 
There are other millions of Americans 
who hold to the view that active inter- 
vention in the affairs of Europe by the 
United States would expose America to 
a destructive contamination, and that 
America would run that imminent risk 
without the possibility of weaning the 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


Old World from its gods of madness. But 
both classes of Americans would do ex- 
ceedingly well to realize that Hurope, 
taken as a whole, largely hates and sus- 
pects America. 

To this general European feeling of mis- 
giving there are heartening exceptions. 
The former premier of one of the Balkan 
states illustrated these exceptions con- 
cretely when he said to me a few days 


REV, VIVIAN 


T. POMEROY 
OF BRADFORD, EBNGLAND 


He comes to America to tell the liberal 

churches about religious conditions in 

his country, where, he says, the people 

await a real reformation which will put 

the broken world together and lead it 
to a new day 


ago: “The inspiring contrast to the de- 
pressing picture of European selfishness, 
hatred, and resentment is the magnificent 
charity of the American people during 
and after the war. Some time ago the 
American Red Cross sent me, without my 
solicitation, as president of my country’s 
Red Cross, about fifteen carloads of relief 
supplies, which it had been unable to send 
into Russia because of the unsettled con- 
dition of that country. At that time 
about one-tenth of our population con- 
sisted of refugees of various nationalities, 
including Russians, Armenians, and AI- 
banians. We were authorized to distrib- 
ute the supplies to all refugees alike. 
Our country, which could barely support 
its own people, was saved from a disaster 
of which the prospect appalled me, by 
this timely American aid, valued at a 
hundred millions in money, but of in- 
calculably greater moral effect.” 

The view of the American spirit by 
this veteran statesman is duplicated by 
the men responsible for the destinies of 


most of the countries of the Old World 
that participated in the war. Among 
the recipients of this phase of American 
charity are two millions of Russians, 
driven out of their own country and 
thrown upon their own resources by Bol- 
shevik persecution. Are these Russians 
grateful? Do they possess a _ correct 
realization of the American spirit and 
the American aim? Here is a comment by 
a Russian bourgeois refugee who is alive, 
like hundreds of thousands of his fel- 
lows, through the generous efforts of 
American charity: ‘To America our debt 
of gratitude will never be paid. America 
has saved the remnants of Russian civi- 
lization, has placed it in the power of an 
orderly, productive Russia to resuscitate 
itself and resume the era of creativeness. 
When order has been restored in Russia, 
the name of America will stand at top 
place in the roll of Russian moral obliga- 
tions.” 

Thus a university docent, fresh from 
the Sorbonne, thus a veteran statesman, 
and thus a survivor of the Russian bour- 
geoisie, the class of Russian society that 
brought on the deluge and is striving to 


‘save its body from its destructive sweep. 


Here is a composite picture of European 
feeling toward America, a cross section 
of the Old World’s attitude toward the 
New. America has done its duty by the 
Old World as no other nation has been. 
either willing or able to do it. And now 
let us observe another European opinion 
on America, as expressed by another Bal- 
kan statesman who is guiding the des- 
tinies of his nation in its foreign office: 

“Europe is badly bitten by the bacilli of 
hate, of resentment, of greed, and of am- 
bition. Of all the peoples of the world, 
America alone, by its traditions and its 
geographical position, is free from these 
destructive passions. America is not only 
the most powerful nation of the world in 
point of wealth and mechanical equip- 
ment, but it is far more than that. It is 
the most powerful nation in the world 
in a moral sense, because it is not ham- 
pered by considerations of greed, hatred, 
or resentment, The attitude of European 
governments—all of them, I fear—is goy- 
erned by considerations other than the 
good of the world as a whole. Selfish pur- 
poses play the dominant part in the de- 
cisions of almost all European statesmen. 

“What is needed, if the world is to be 
healed, is the detached attitude, the un- 
Selfish point of view, that America can 
bring into the international councils. Eu- 
rope is waiting for America to make it 
possible for it to put its house in order. 
Millions of men and women all over the 
world are watching the sky for signs of 
America’s coming to help us build our 
structure of civilization anew. When will 
America take the part which manifest 
destiny is pressing upon her—not for her 
own good so much as for the good of 
mankind?” - 

Soria, August 28, 1923. 
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How the Polity Report was Adopted 


Every Vote was for it, with Enthusiasm 


HE GENERAL CONFERENCE at New 
Haven will go down in history as a 
remarkable gathering, with the yet more 
remarkable achievement of unanimously 
yoting to accept the report of the Commit- 
tee on Polity. 
; There was a unique setting for the 
scene. Unitarians were welcomed to Yale 
College. The headquarters at Dwight 
-Hall displayed the combined banner of the 
General’ Conference and the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Main meetings were 
held in the College Chapel. It was a 
friendly environment. 

Perhaps the General Conference caught 
something of this atmosphere. Certainly 
the delegates brought a spirit of earnest- 
ness and fair play, sprinkled at times 
with a saving sense of humor. Fellowship 
functioned and peace prevailed. Only 
after careful consideration and due de- 
liberation, without heat or haste, was the 
forward-looking vote recorded. 

The significance of this vote is worthy 
of consideration and appreciation. Unani- 
mously the General Conference votes 
itself, as a separate organization, out of 
existence. Yet in losing its life it finds 
new life. Meetings similar to those of the 
General Conference will be continued 
under the amended by-laws of the Ameri- 


can Unitarian Association, which becomes, 


according to the plan, the clearing-house 
for all denominational activities. 

Evolution and not revolution will mark 
the actual uniting of the General Confer- 
ence and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Church independence will be re- 
tained and extended to interdependence, 
capable of conserving and utilizing power. 
Primarily this vote provides déenomina- 
tional action through one central and in- 
elusive board. It means spiritual life 
transplanted from sources to resources, 
for an increased output of energy. 

Meanwhile, the Commission on Polity, 
created two years ago by the General Con- 
ference at Detroit, has the thanks of every 
Unitarian. The report of the Commission 
‘was presented last May at the Meetings 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
through the chairman, Frederick R. Grif- 
fin, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa. Now the 
General Conference .has accepted in full 
the recommendations of the Commission. 

The Commission first adopted its own 
work. As Dr. Griffin said, “The report is 
not only unanimously submitted, but it is 
submitted by the ten members of the Com- 
mission without reservation and with con- 
fidence. It represents the best which the 
Commission has to give as the result of 
its very careful study and its long and, 

we believe, careful and conscientious 
deliberations.” 

It remains for the American Unitarian 
Association next May to adopt the report 
presented last May, for a change of by- 
laws, and then the proposed plan will go 


FRED ALBAN WEIL 


Outstanding Features of 
Proposed New Polity 


Amalgamation of the General Con- 
ference with the American Unitarian 
Association, and the continuance of 
the most valuable features of the Con- 
ference in the life of the Association. 


Membership on a basis of church 
representation, and the discontinuance 
of the voting life members. The 
American Unitarian Association has 
been largely composed of individual 
members—about 2,400 persons. The 
new polity is more efficient and Berne 
cratic, 


The president, administrative vice- 
presidents, the secretary, and the 
treasurer are each to be elected for 
four years instead of one year. Eight- 
een of the directors of whom not 
less than nine shall be laymen, not 
less than three shall be women, and 
not less than five shall be ministers, 
will be elected for three years, one- 
third to be elected annually; all 
other officers for one year. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion shall be held as at present, in the 
month of May in Boston, Mass., and 
each alternate year, beginning in 1925, 
it shall hold a meeting away from Bos- 
ton, within the United States or the 
Dominion of Canada. 


The board of directors shall nomi- 
nate the president, the administrative 
vice-presidents, the secretary, and the 
treasurer at a meeting when these 
officers shall not be present or en- 
titled to vote. 

The Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women, the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and the Young 
People’s Religious Union shall each 
have the right to nominate one direc- 
tor to serve for one year. 


The nominating committee shall 
nominate one director to serve for 
one year to represent all related so- 
cieties and agencies which are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of reli- 
gion; and one director to serve for 


-one year to represent all schools, col- 


leges, and other educational agencies 
related to the Association or its con- 
stituent members. 


The other eighteen directors shall 
be nominated as the nominating com- 
mittee shall determine. Nominations 
for any and all offices may be made 
through nomination papers signed by 
fifty adult voting members. 

The report of the Polity Commis- 
sion was published in THE R&GISTER, 
June 7, 1923. 


into effect. The reports, already acted 
upon by the General Conference and to be 
acted upon next May by the American 
Unitarian Association, are identical. 

In addition to the chairman named, the 
members of the Commission on Polity 
are: Ernest G. Adams, Providence, R.L.; 
Hon. Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. 
Francis A. Christie, Meadville, Pa.; Rev. 
Fdgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; Henry 
M. Williams, Boston, Mass.; Charles H. 
Strong, New York City, N.Y.; Rev. Curtis 
W. Reese, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Luey Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Albert A. Pollard, Boston. 
Mass.; and Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, 
Mass., secretary. This Commission de- 
serves the highest commendation for the 
work accomplished under the admirable 
leadership of Dr. Griffin. 

Following the acceptance of the report 
of the Commission on Polity by the Gen- 
eral Conference at New Haven, with the 
adoption of the report for a change of 
by-laws by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as the final step in putting the plan 
into effect, attention is naturally directed 
toward the action of the next May Meet- 
ings. In this connection it is well to note 
that the recent unanimous acceptance by 
the General Conference will make for 
adoption by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

There was no question as to the favor- 
able attitude of the General Conference at 
New Haven toward the report of the Com- 
mission on Polity. The motion to accept 
was made by the secretary of the General 
‘Conference, Rey. Palfrey Perkins. It was 
seconded by Richard W. Boynton, D.D., 
ot Buffalo, N.Y. Then came representa- 
tives of national group organizations,— 


- President Charles H. Strong for the Uni- 


tarian Laymen’s League, Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton for The Alliance, President 
Albert A. Pollard for the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and Rey. Fred Alban 
Weil for the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 
The discussion was general. Several 
points were satisfactorily explained by the 
chairman of the Committee on Polity. All 
of the questions were of a minor character. 

President Samuel A. Eliot of the Ameri- 


can Unitarian Association addressed the 


General Conference soon after reconven- 
ing, discussion of the report having occu- 
pied the morning session. His remarks 
were followed by applause and are here 
given in full. Dr. Eliot said: 

“Those of you who have attended pre- 
vious meetings, when this report has been 
under discussion, I think are well aware 
of my own feelings about it. Let me re- 
peat that my associates in the executive 
staff, and the President of the Association, 
deeply appreciate the skill, industry, de- 
votion, constructive statesmanship of this 
Commission, and pledge their hearty co- 
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operation in carrying out these principles 
of action, should they be adopted here and 
also by the Association next May. 

“T beg that the members of the Confer- 
ence will, however, understand that the 
adoption of these recommendations im- 
poses a considerable new burden upon the 
executive staff of your Association and 
upon its financial resources. This means 
a considerable outgo, at least the income 


This may ‘be the Final Council Report 


The Christian Register 


of $100,000, which is imposed as a new 
responsibility upon the Association. 

“Nevertheless, your present executive 
staff is ready to assume this responsibil- 
ity, if that be your desire, for they are 
profoundly convinced that the adoption of 
this action means a real step forward in 
simplifying and unifying the organized 
work of our free fellowship.” 

At the conelusion of Dr, Eliot’s remarks 
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there was some discussion and then the | 


unanimous vote passed. It is to be hoped 
that the report 
Polity will receive a similar unanimous 
vote the coming May, at the Meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
be finally adopted. This, indeed, is gen- 
erally predicted. So moves forward the 
fellowship of our churches for greater 
service. 


Chairman Lathrop says Time for Liberal Amalgamation Has Come 


“TT IS UNDER peculiarly happy and 
significant circumstances,’ said Mr. 


Lathrop, “that this session of the General 
Conference meets. The gracious hospi- 
tality of Yale University to a definitely 
organized body of religious liberals in the 
United States and Canada means far 
more than the proffering of the most fa- 
yorable physical conditions for our con- 
ference and intercourse. It is indicative 
of the spirit of the day and suggests the 
enormous changes that have taken place 
in the world in the last century. 

‘Tt is no exaggeration to say that 
originally the Unitarian movement was 
opposed by orthodoxies on every hand, 
and the task defined by such a situation 
was to combat them in the interests of 
spiritual freedom. To-day men may be 
trained for the liberal ministry in schools 
of almost every Protestant affiliation. 
Students of theology may read treatises 
by progressive and scientific scholars whose 
denominational -connections cannot possi- 
bly be detected. In New York, the crowd 
gathers to hear religion from the liberal 
standpoint in an Episcopal church, or in 
a Presbyterian church where a Baptist 
is the preacher, and a famous Congrega- 
tional church has a portrait window to 
William Ellery Channing. And what hap- 
pens in New York is always typical of 
what is happening throughout the land. 

“While it is always exhilarating to live 
in an age when circumstances force into 
action the combative instincts on behalf 
of a cause, it is far more satisfying in an 
age when constructive statesmanship is 
demanded. Your Council conceives the 
task of our churches to-day, both in their 
individual action throughout the country 
and in their collective action, to be that 
of encouraging, rallying, and pointing the 
way for the liberal religious forces of 
whatever name or sign, in order that they 
may more effectively accomplish that sal- 
vation of society which waits upon the 
liberal spirit. 

“Because of that cohesion which the 
established order always possesses, the lib- 
eral independent has always, everywhere, 
a lonely, isolated struggle. Everywhere 
individuals fighting the good fight stand 
in need of the encouragement which our 
emancipated churches can give. 

“More important than constructive 
statesmanship is the responsibility of our 
churches for rallying and leading the lib- 


eral forces. Can we become the amalgam 
for the liberal forces of our various com- 
munities? It is the belief of your Council 
that we can! Our churches ought to be 
the centers from which radiates the sym- 
pathy which any liberal effort needs for 
its support, and the platform to which any 
liberal effort may come for a generous 
hearing. Further, it should be their privi- 
lege and responsibility to detect the 


REV. JOHN H. LATHROP 
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achievements which the united liberal 
forces might make and gather, and lead 
them to these achievements. 

“It is with such an ideal of constructive 
statesmanship on the part of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship in mind that the pro- 
gram of the present. Conference was con- 
ceived. 

“In this program, three matters which 
concern all liberal-minded men and 
women, and on which their common coun- 
sel is sorely needed, have received distin- 
guished emphasis. 

“First, the effort to enlist the idealism 
of youth in the service of a church which 
in no way compromises the intellectual 


integrity of those trained in the scientific 
age. This effort is the outstanding event 
in the life of our churches during the past 
year, and while officially it is to continue 
but another year, it should be made the 
constant and unflinching effort ‘of every 
year so long as the church lasts. 

“Second, a program of social service. 
The hypocrisy of those who profess and 
eall themselves Christian, behaving as if 
content with a society in which there is 
so much poverty, inequality of opportu- 
nity, injustice, and spiritual degradation, 
has become so blatantly recognized, that, 
unless the church shows that it is se- 
riously concerned and strenuously at 
work, men will have no time or enthu- 
siasm to give it. We are peculiarly the 
communion fitted to examine, criticise, 
and proclaim the changes needed in the 
existing order of society, because of the 
principles upon which we are established. 
We eagerly welcome as a sign of such an 
awakening the formation last spring of 
the Unitarian Social Service Council, at 
whose urgency the meeting was planned, 
where a distinguished Methodist bishop 
[Francis J. McConnell] will be one of the 
liberals to help us wrestle with this prob- 
lem. 

“Third, the international situation. <A 
large part of the blame for the condition 
that brought on the war was by many, 
both during and since the war, placed 
upon the church. It becomes,a matter of 
supreme importance (@) to cultivate a 
broad, informed opinion on the relations 
of nations among the American people, 
so that they will act with understanding 
rather than prejudice and passion; (b) 
to foster every device, invention, and as- 
sociation that will bring peoples into 
contact and co-operative enterprise, so 
that knowledge may produce insight and 
sympathy ; (c) to convince this generation 
that, whatever war may have been in the 
past, it is an anachronism in this age to 
be condemned and rejected as irrational, 
futile, and contrary to the principles of 
our religion; (d) to create the instru- 
ments by means of which the disputes of 
nations may be brought to that just set- 
tlement which resort to arms has never 
accomplished. 

“The church has always been in large 
part an educational institution. Your 
Council believes that no task more im- 
mediately important could be undertaken 
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| by our churches than the formation of 


classes and the organization of lectures 
and platform meetings, in the interests 
of conforming this world to that ideal of 
the reign of good-will which is the king- 
dom of God, and to which we are pledged 
by i right to exist. 

Us other words, the program as ar- 
ranged, both in the respects mentioned 
and in the others, embodies your Council's 
recommendations as to the most potent 
way in which the liberal churches called 
to lead the forward-moving forees of 
American communities can serve to-day. 

“The one outstanding achievement of 
the Conference during the past two years 
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is the development, through a committee 
of which Dr. Frederick R. Griffin is chair- 
man, of a plan for the reorganization of 
our principal agencies, in order that as 
a fellowship we may function more effec- 
tively. We pay tribute to the. distin- 
guished persons—especially the chairman 
—who have devoted such scrupulous and 
painstaking efforts to its development.” 
Mr. Lathrop said the committee on the 
conduct of worship had submitted its re- 
port in printed form, “a most painstaking 
and scholarly labor.” Tribute was paid to 
the fellowship committee for the main- 
tenance of the honorable requirements es- 
sential to religious leadership, “standing 


‘guard at the gates to our ministry.” 
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The 
work of this committee, he said, “has 
remained the most important constant 
function of the Conference, and I wish to 
express the Council’s appreciation of the 
highly valuable service which those who 
have borne the burden of the work have 
rendered. 

“Let us take heart from one another 
and rekindle our faith, that through us 
the religion of an open and reverent mind 
may lay hold upon the citizens of this 
nation of destiny for the healing of the 
miseries of the world. Thus only may we 
be sure that the great Good-Will is with 
us, reconciling the world unto Himself.” 


Unitarians at Large in Yale’s Halls 


What the Meetings Heard, and the Historic Background 


1, Dasma AT LARGE IN Yale’s 
university buildings!” exclaims an 
editorial writer who knows his history, in 
the Times, published in the neighboring 
city of Hartford. He is remarking upon 
the General Conference in New Haven, 
September 11 to 17. “How time flies!” he 
continues; and then he suggests vividly 
if briefly what changes have been wrought 
these two hundred years and more. For 
was it not the prime motive of the 
founders of Yale in 1701 that they should 
“educate ministers in their own way”? 
The meaning of it? Even thus early the 
“loose and insidious Unitarianism’” was 
ereeping upon Harvard, and these other, 
these orthodox brethren would have only 
their pure Calvinism, which was in jeop- 
ardy in the elder town of Cambridge. 

And to-day Unitarians find shelter, at 
least, in Yale’s halls, and theology a thou- 
sand years remote from that early rigor- 
ous faith of the Congregational folk is 
spoken boldly without producing a quaver, 


‘though, truth to tell, the historic tradition 


of difference still runs strong. Yale is 
not more Unitarian, as Unitarianism is 
to-day, than it was Unitarian according to 
the standards of those primal times of doc- 
trinal cleavage. There is simply more of 
the spirit of toleration to-day, more rec- 
ognition of the sportsmanlike proposition 
of the “free competition of religious 
ideas.” 

_ Again let it be plain that it cannot be 
implied that Yale officially took in the 
Unitarians and gave a blanket blessing to 
all and sundry ideas that might be spoken. 
It gave physical welcome, generously ; and 
in the spirit of trusting the spirit of 
truth to make truth prevail, it said, Go to 
your labors, and especially to those things 
in which we are all committed to give a 
helping and saving part. 

Yale is no longer a solemn refuge from 
the heretical tempests, and controversies 
are not of its genius to-day. Indeed, the 
whole State of Connecticut, which was 


_ perhaps the purest theocracy in our na- 
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tional history, shows no traces of the hard 
days of consociation, which for nearly 
two hundred and fifty years held an iron 
hand ready to silence any least departure 
from the. defined and sacred orthodoxy. 
Intolerance and enmity to spiritual free- 
dom have no history in this land more 
severe or protracted than that of Con- 
necticut; and greater the . satisfaction 
therefore, that the years have brought 
her forward to a generous disposition 
comparable with that of her neighbors. 

What a march! For a moment, con- 
sider the background. It has been said, 
from the time of Thomas Hooker, about 
1640, founder of the spiritual state, to the 
coming of Horace Bushnell, who died in 
1876, there was not one great Connecticut 
preacher, because of this suppression, this 
denial of the liberty of prophesying. 
Preaching must be free, or it perishes. 
The few whordared even very slightly to 
show a spirit of inquiry and utterance 
were put under without delay or mercy. 
The story is important. It will have its 
place in these pages at a later time. 
Bushnell was a great man. His religion 
was profound., His work of determining 
doctrine by first analyzing the nature of 
man was, however, never acceptable; and 
it is a curious fact that to this day he is 
not honored by his co-religionists in the 
city which he loved and served mightily. 
Hartford Seminary, a strong conservative 
institution, for example, never accepted 
him, though he was the greatest Congre- 
gational thinker of his generation, and one 
of the great of all time. It does not ap- 
prove him to-day. When his daughter, 
Mrs. Appleton Hillyer, a few years ago 
desired to perpetuate his memory, she was 
welcomed by Yale, where the spirit of 
toleration was always kindlier, and now 
there is a Horace Bushnell Chair in Chris- 
tian Nurture in New Haven. 

Many persons ask why Unitarians have 
never taken rootage throughout the State. 
That ancient word “consociation” is the 
auswer. It is not true at all, though it 


has often been said, that there was a less 
intolerant disposition in Connecticut, 
which gave more latitude to chureh people, 
as compared with the spirit in Massachu- 
setts, so that a liberal church was super- 
fluous in Connecticut. That does not ex- 
plain the absence, except in Hartford and 
New London, of Unitarian churches. It is 
not true that they might remain within 
their Congregational churches and believe 
as they would. They were constrained 
and silenced. 

But the time of submission is gone 
forever. And the respectability,.in the 
hospitable presence of Congregationalists, 
of those who go pioneering in all the un- 
explored spiritual lands, knowing not 
whither they go, but only going in the 
quest of serving and saving truth, is now 
well established. 

Unitarians, welcomed to the bosom of 
Yale, looked up to the moonlit sky and 
saw the noble and massive and haunting 
tracery of the Harkness tower, glorious 
in its intimations of man’s perfectibility 
and endless yearnings, and heaven seemed 
very near the earth! 

The story of the Conference will be told 
as it was. Several issues will contain it. 
Tt was not one unified order of procedure. 
No truly liberal meetings are like that. 
There are varieties of excellence, and dif- 
ferences in quality,—freedom, irregularity. 

The one great event, as Mr. Weil re- 
ports it, was the adoption of the report 
of the Polity Commission. That was an 
action, and better than a word. But the 
addresses were worth hearing, and are 
worth reading. Portions of them will be 
given in this and early numbers. 

There was an opening of our gates 
throughout the week to let the world come 
in. Take, for example, the address of 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, with his ex- 
perience as leader in so¢ial practice, espe- 
cially as head of the investigation of the 
conditions in the steel industry, where, due 
to him more than to any other person, the 
twelve-hour day has ceased to be! Will 
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the hearer forget his quiet story of the 
steel worker who stood by the coffin of his 
fourteen-year-old daughter and said he 
never knew her, because his work kept 
him away from his home in those hours 
when she was about. He went away in the 
morning before she arose and came again 
atter she had gone to bed. This worker, 
a good, religious man, said earnestly, not 
hatefully, he would like a shorter day! 

There was Mr. Wickersham’s assertion 
of the part the Leagtie of Nations played 
in settling the threatened strife between 
Italy and Greece. : He knows what he is 
talking about, and ‘says things that do 
not come out in the press. For instance, 
he declared that “the meeting of ambassa- 
dors at Paris, at the crisis, adopted cer- 
tain suggestions made by members of the 
League Council as to what Italy should 
do, and have imposed upon Greece terms 
which are said to be accepted by Italy, 
being substantially a compliance with 
her ultimatum and apparently without re- 
quiring any investigation as to the actual 
responsibility of the Greek Government 
for the crime committed in the killing of 
the Italian Commissioners. The situation 
is not unlike what it would have been if 
the Foreign Offices of Europe had united 
in telling Serbia that she must comply 
with the demands made by Austria after 
the crime of Sarajevo in July, 1914. 

“Now this certainly is a demonstration 
that the League is not the superstate that 
American fears made her in 1919-20. Does 
it also demonstrate that it is a body of 
such nerveless and powerless character 
that it must fail in its mission? Surely, it 
would be a hasty judgment to reach this 
conclusion. It was a long and painful 
process before the Union of American 
States under the Constitution of 1787 be- 
came an actual nation. Highty years had 
to elapse and a great civil war to be 
fought before that result was attained.” 

Again, with what profundity and far, 
prophetic vision into the realities of youth, 
President Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch 
College spoke of their religion, in an ad- 
dress which must be given before long in 
these pages, in considerable part. The 
times call for straight truth. Our college 
students, he said, are beginning to dis- 
cover the truth of these words of 
Mencken: : 

“In brief, human reason is a weak and 
paltry thing so long as it is not wholly 
free reason. ‘The fact lies in its very 
nature, and is revealed by its entire his- 
tory. A man may be perfectly honest in a 
contention, and he may be astute and 
persuasive in maintaining it, but the mo- 
ment the slightest external reward goes 
with his partisanship or the slightest pen- 
alty with its abandonment, then there ap- 
pears a defect in his ratiocination that is 
more deep-seated than any error in fact 
and more destructive than any conscious 
and deliberate bias, He may seek the 
truth and the truth only, and bring up his 
highest talents and diligence to the busi- 
ness, but always there is a specter behind 
his chair, a warning in his ear. Always 
it is safer and more hygienic for him to 
think one way than to think another way, 
and in that bald fact there is excuse 
enough to hold his whole chain of syllo- 
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gisms in suspicion. He may be earnest, he 
may be honest, but he is not free; and if 
he is not free, he is not anything.” 

Dr. William P. Shriver, in the opinion 
of some of the ministers, gave the best 
help for the church’s sake of the whole 
week. Reaching the new Americans, the 
immigrant peoples, with their varied psy- 
chological natures and their diverse na- 
tional histories, which is his specialty, 
all comes down to making friends with 
them, and through the friendship leading 
them to worship and spiritual integration 
in the common life. Somehow, as the min- 
isters, deeply moved, themselves said, Uni- 
tarians must learn to do that. 
it may be lazy, to enjoy beautiful truth, 
as many liberals do; it is the very life of 
the church to go out and make the truth 
live, to show these strange, bewildered 
people that we like them and want to 
help them, not imposing our customs upon 
them, but welcoming their own institu- 
tions into our own, especially their reli- 
gious institutions, and by all congenial 
means integrating their unhampered lives 
in the life of the country for a fuller des- 
tiny. The Presbyterian Church has six 
hundred churches among the new Ameri- 
eans. The Unitarian ministers voted in 
their institute that a committee should 
represent to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation the importance of increasing our 
usefulness in this field. Dr. Horace 
Bridges preached the conference sermon 


It is easy, 
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at the end of it, and his message was that 
the great need is to “vindicate the spirit- 
ual nature of man himself, for I submit,” 
he said, “that the practical trouble to-day 
is the loss of faith in man rather than the 


loss of faith in God. This being the prob-. 


lem, I shall not apologize for entering 
very briefly upon the kind of considera- 
tions which lead in the direction of the 
solution. I address myself to you as a 
fellow-student, and as one who is trying 
to grapple with this great and unprece- 
dented task that confronts the religious 
teachings of our time. 


“May we not put the thing in the form 


of a paraphrase of a home-made problem? 
I hope it will not sound irreverent, for it 
is not irreverent for me to say, ‘Take care 
of man, and God will take care of Him- 
self, meaning by that that if we can get 
men to see, to apprehend the truth about 
themselves, then the truth about the 
spiritual nature of the Ultimate Reality 
of the Universe will be inextricably in- 
volved in. it, and they will be led on from 
the apprehension of the one truth to ap- 
prehension of the other. Be clear in 
your mind and make others clear as to 
what man essentially, intrinsically is, and 
then you will necessarily be led on to some 
form of faith in the Eternal Spiritual Uni- 
verse as being the Ultimate Reality and 
the necessary presupposition, precondition 
of the existence of such a creature as 
man.” 


Spirit of the Conference in Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference were expressions of sorrow 
and sympathy for, and a plea for contri- 
butions to the relief of, the Japanese 
friends in the stricken areas of Tokyo 
and Yokohama. They were addressed to 
the Japanese Hmbassy in Washington. 
Near East Relief was commended to the 
support of the churches. The harmony 
of aims in science and religion, and the 
necessity of both for true progress, was 
affirmed. The committee on occasional 
Services was requested to continue. 


Better Racial Understanding 


This Conference puts on record its un- 
qualified condemnation of that evil spirit 
of intolerance, bigotry, and hate which 
manifests itself in acts of violence and 
persecution designed to intimidate or to 
deprive of their legal rights any of our 
fellow human beings, of whatever race, 
color, or creed. We commend to our 
churches participation in - those inter- 
racial committees which are seeking that 
better mutual understanding which is the 
only way out of the clash of diverse races 
and conflicting interests. 


Suppression of Drug Traffic 

The United States Government haying 
recognized the menace in the illegal traffic 
in opium, cocaine, and their derivatives, 
by the enactment and enforcement of 
stringent laws for its suppression, the 
General Conference hereby commends 
these actions of the Government of the 
United States [enactment and enforce- 


ment of laws for the suppression of opium, 
cocaine, and their derivatives], declares 
itself in favor of the complete suppression 
and prohibition of the production and 
traffic in these drugs except for strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes, and 
pledges its co-operation in the suppres- 
sion of the illegal traffic in these drugs. 
It was ordered that these resolutions be 
given wide publicity, and in particular, 
that a copy be sent to the President of 
the United States, to the foreign reli- 
gious bodies in fraternal relations with 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
to our churches. , 


For the International Court 


Holding that the ideals of peace and 
the establishment of law and order can 
be promoted by the participation of all 
nations in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the General Conference 
urges that full support be given our Goy- 
ernment in its efforts to establish right 
international relations by joining and ac- 
tively supporting the World Court. 


Increasing Church Fellowship 


The Conference views with satisfaction 
and encouragement the growing tendency 
toward closer fellowship and increased 
good-will among all churches and com- 
munions; and we commend the work of 
the committee on comity and good-will 
of the American Unitarian Association ; 
and further, the Conference sends its cor- 
dial greeting and fraternal salutation to 
the Universalist General Convention to 
meet in Providence in October. 
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Ministerial Personals 


Four honored veterans of our Fellow- 
ship, all retired from active service, have 
died during the summer. 

George Batchelor, D.D., died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 27, in his eighty-seventh 
year. He had held pastorates in Salem 
and Lowell, Mass., and Chicago (Unity 
Church), Tl., was Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association from 1894 to 
1897, and Editor of THe CHRisTIAN REG- 
ister from 1897 to 1911. 

Rev. Isaac F. Porter died at Sherborn, 
Mass., on July 13, in his eighty-fifth year. 
His pastorates have been at Peterboro, 
N.H., Chicopee, Bolton, and Berlin, Mass., 
Presque Isle, Me., Littleton and Sherborn, 
Mass. 

Rey.. William H. Spencer died in New 
York City on August 22, in his eighty- 
fourth year. He had served the parishes 
at Haverhill, Florence, Scituate, and Nor- 
well, Mass., Troy, N.Y., and Providence, 
it.I. (Bell Street Chapel). 

Rey. Alfred C. Nickerson died at Need- 
ham, Mass., on September 5, in his seventy- 
seventh year. He had an honorable record 
as minister of the Church of the Unity, 
Dorchester, Mass., Templeton, Westwood, 
und Waverley, Mass., Exeter, N.H., and 
Plainfield, N.J. 

Rey. Mark Mohler has accepted a call 
to South Hingham, Mass., Rev. 8. L. Elber- 
feld to Bast Boston, Mass., Rev. L. R. 
Call, formerly of the Baptist Fellowship, 

. to Louisville, Ky., and Rev. W. M. Backus 
to Lawrence, Kan. 

Rey. R. W. Savage has resigned at Win- 
throp, Mass., Rev. H. G. Smith at North- 

~ ampton, Mass., Rey. L. M. Greenman at 
Troy, N.Y., Rev. F. W. Smith at Barre, 
Mass., Rey. ©. T. Billings at Belmont, 
Mass., and Rey. EB. M. Cosgrove at Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Rey. G. F. Patterson has resigned at 
Concord, N.H., to accept an invitation to 

‘be a field secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


‘Long Tour for Mr. Drummond 


_ Rey. William H. Drummond of London, 
Secretary of the International Congress 
of Free Christians, arrived in Montreal 
early in September. For the next three 
months he will travel among the Unita- 
rians and other religious liberals of the 
United States and Canada, thence to 


travel to Japan, India, and many Euro- 
pean countries in his official world tour. 

Considering the short time which Mr. 
Drummond can give to us, an amazingly 
comprehensive itinerary has been arranged 
for him. Since his arrival in America he 
has preached in Montreal, Springfield, 
Mass., and Providence; and at the General 
Conference in New Haven he delivered one 
of the principal addresses, on ‘‘The Free 
Faith in the World.” On September 19 
more than one hundred Unitarian minis- 
ters of New England honored him at a 
luncheon in Boston, arranged by the offi- 
cers and directors of the Association. 

This week Mr. Drummond is in Mead- 
ville for Commencement and a public ad- 
dress on the League of Nations. Follow- 
ing engagements in Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Syracuse, he will preach in Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, and in West Som- 
erville, Mass., on October 7. Three days 
in New York, then Washington, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and Toledo, take him to Chicago 
for several engagements made by the 
Western Unitarian Conference and the 
National Association of Religious Lib- 
erals. 

Mr. Drummond’s American tour will be 
terminated on the Pacific Coast, where his 
itinerary is in charge of the Association’s 
secretary there, Carl B. Wetherell. 

More than thirty years have been de- 
voted by Mr. Drummond to the promotion 
of the principles of liberal religion. His 
education at the University of London and 
Manchester College, England, was _ fol- 
lowed by study in Germany at the Uni- 
versity of Jena. After twenty years in 
the ministry he became editor of The 
Inquirer in 1909, a post whch he relin- 
quished during the war to serve with the 
Y. M. C. A. in France. In recognition of 
his wartime service to Belgium he was 
made a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. 

In 1919 Mr. Drummond visited Tran- 
sylvania, and the results of his investiga- 
tions of the sufferings of the Hungarian 
churches were embodied in a special re- 
port to the Peace Conference in Paris. 
Subsequently he visited our churches to 
rouse public interest in the plight, not 
only of the liberal group, but of all except 
the adherents of the state religion. 

At one time Mr, Drummond visited the 


-Temple colonies in Palestine on behalf of 


the Unitarian Associations of America 
and England. He was appointed secre- 
tary of the International Congress of Free 


Christians in 1920, in succession to Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte, now of Berkeley, 
Calif. ; 


President’s Appointments 
Numerous and Varied 


Among the forthcoming appointments of 
the President of the Association, Dr. Eliot, 
are these: the sermon at the dedication 
of the new church in Toledo, Ohio, on 
Sunday, October 14, with participation in 
the meetings of the Michigan Conference 
in the succeeding days; the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Association on 
October 9, of the trustees of the Hackley 
School on October 19;. of the United 
States Board of Indian Commissioners on 
October 23-24. 

Dr. Eliot will preach at the Hackley 
School on Sunday, October 21, and will 
be the preacher at the anniversary sery- 
ice of the Independent Church in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Sunday, October 28. On 
Sunday, November 4, he will have part in 
the installation of Dr. Simons in All Souls 
Church, New York. 


Dr. Cornish Twice Broadcasts 
Address on Transylvania 
Having previously broadcast from Med- 
ford Hillside, Mass., an address based on 
his observations as a member of the Com- 
mission to Transylvania in 1922, the Sec- 
retary of the Association, Dr. Cornish, 
went to Schenectady on September 25 for 
the same purpose. The Schenectady sta- 
tion, WGY, is one of the most powerful 


ii the country and is said to reach 
1,000,000 listeners. 
During the week, Dr. Cornish had 


scheduled visits to Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Albany, N.Y. On October 5 he will have 
a part in the installation of Rey. Fred- 
eric H. Kent in Orange, N.J. 


Mr. Pomeroy to go to St. Louis 


Rey. Vivian T, Pomeroy and Mrs. Pome- 
roy were welcome guests at the meet- 
ing of the General Conference and thence 
proceeded to Boston. Mr. Pomeroy 
preaches twice at Milton, Mass., Septem- 
ber 23 and 380. October 7 he has an ap- 
pointment at Northampton, Mass., and he 
then goes West: for three Sundays in the 
Church of the Messiah at St. Louis. It 
is hoped that he will then accept preach- 
ing appointments in Chicago and Madison, 
He was a guest with Dr. Drummond at 
the Boston City Club luncheon on Septem- 
ber 18, and will address the union minis- 
ters’ meeting in Boston and also the 
meeting of the Cambridge Association of 
Ministers on October 1. 
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The union ministers’ meeting has been 
arranged by the Boston Federation of 
Churches. Mr. Pomeroy is announced to 
speak on “Co-operation among English 
Churches.” On the same program will be 
Rey. Charles 8. Macfarland, general sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of Churches. 

A @ose friend of Mr. Pomeroy has fur- 
nished the information that during his 
first term in a small divinity school in 
the north of England he was looked upon 
with misgiving for debating the negative 
of the question, “Is Herbert Spencer in 
Hell?” He soon after left the school, 
joined the Congregational. Church and 
pursued theological courses at Wadham 
and Mansfield Colleges, Oxford. In 1911 
he was called to succeed T. Rhondda Wil- 
liams as minister of Greenfield Church, 
Bradford, the metropolis of the English 
wool trade. He was born in London in 
1883, and is of Cornish ancestry. 


Department of Religious Education 


The third Institute for Religious EKduca- 
tion at Star Island to be held under the 
joint auspices of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education and the Laymen’s 
League was as markedly successful as 
those of the two preceding years. The 
attendance was about the same as for- 
merly, despite the increased cost to dele- 
gates, especially from the more distant 
churches, and the increased tuition charges. 
The lectures dealt mainly with the Bible, 
the general principles of religious educa- 
tion, and the meaning of religion, but 
practical methods of teaching and the con- 
duct of schools were also considered. As 
in many previous seasons, enthusiasm and 
good-fellowship ran high. 

Professor Soares was again present, 
speaking daily throughout the two weeks, 
his theme being the Bible in its present- 
day use and interpretation. He also took 
two of the lecture periods that were to 
have been taken by Dr. Cope, whose ill- 
ness had Jed to the cancellation of his en- 
gagement and whose death occurred while 
the institute was in progress. Dr. F. M. 
Sheldon, educational secretary in the Con- 
gregational body, responded to an urgent 
call and gave three lectures, completing 
Dr. Cope’s course. Professor Haydon of 
the University of Chicago lectured through 
the second week, on the meaning and chief 
forms of world religions, and held several 
conferences for further elucidation of 
questions involved. Professor Shaver of 
the Congregational board and Secretary 
Roehrig of the New England Y. M. C, A. 
gave two lectures each. The three secre- 
taries of the Department of Religious 
Fdueation, Dr. Lawrance, Dr. Buck, and 
Mr. Fairley, were on constant duty, lectur- 
ing and holding conferences. 

The institute plan for assisting church- 
school workers and parents has been so 
successful at Star Island, Meadville, 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, Seattle, and else- 
where, that similar though brief institutes 
are now being held with groups of 
churches and, where they are geographi- 
cally isolated, with individual churches. 
The secretary of the Department has laid 
out a somewhat extended plan for such 
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work during the present year. From the 
middle of September to the middle of No- 
vember attention will be given to churches 
in New England, with one-day and two- 
day institutes at each. During the five 
weeks thereafter Dr. Lawrance will visit 
churches in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, and Iowa, hold- 
ing approximately twelve such gatherings. 
In January, after four weeks of lectures 
and conferences in the Pacific School for 
the Ministry at Berkeley, Calif., he will 
hold institutes and give addresses in the 
churches on the Pacific Coast, returning to 
Boston in time for the Anniversaries in 
May. 5 

In planning these local institutes, neigh- 
boring churches, where such are near 
enough to co-operate, are inyited to attend. 
In this way, while the amount of help 
offered is necessarily less than that given 
at our larger institutes, a considerably 
greater number of our teachers, officers, 
and parents of growing children are being 
reached. last year’s experience in this 
ficld was most gratifying and has war- 
ranted the increased activity of the pres- 
ent season. 

The death of Dr. Henry F. Cope brings 
a great loss to the cause of religious edu- 
cation in America, His conduct of the 
Religious Education Association through 
the last seventeen years has done more to 
stimulate intelligent aetivity and to ele- 
vate standards in this field than any other 
factor. The annual meetings of this body 
have brought together the outstanding 
educators of the country, providing oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of wise and 
prophetic utterances that have guided 
lultitudes of teachers and parents. These 
addresses and other articles on the sub- 
ject of education in religion and life have 
appeared in the magazine Religious Edu- 
cation, of which Dr. Cope has been the 
editor since its beginning in 1906. The 
eighteen books which have come from his 
pen, nearly all dealing in practical fashion 
with the church school and all of them 
directly promotive of efficiency in religious 
work, constitute an inestimable contribu- 
tion toward the promotion of.the kingdom 
of God. Dr. Cope combined in an unusual 
degree a facile pen, a marked genius for 
organization, a keen perception of the 
place of education in religion, and a rare 
consecration of spirit. Withal, he was a 
most lovable man, whose loss is to-day 
mourned by great numbers of attached 
friends. 


Publication Department 


In addition to replenishing depleted 
stocks of tracts, general books, and church- 
school publications, as well as getting out 
new editions of the catalogues of the 
Beacon Course, the Publications in Reli- 
gious Education, the List of Books, the 
Tract Catalogue, the Year Book, and the 
Annual Report, we have issued a new 
notebook for “The Bible and the Bible 
Country,” which covers the entire course 
instead of only the first twelve lessons as 
heretofore, “From Desert to Temple,” by 
Eleanor Wood Whitman, a manual for 
teachers, and a pupils’ book for age twelve 
in the Beacon Course. The purpose of 
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this book is to set forth the Old Testament 
story so graphically that the Hebrew 
people will live again in the minds and 
hearts of the pupils, and the Biblical 
writings throb with human interest. The 
approach is vital rather than literary. 
Especial attention is given to the life, 
work, and influence of the great Hebrew 
prophets. Expressional work for the pupil 
is offered in the form of dramatization, 
and in suggestions for social service. Sev- 
eral incidents in the Old Testament story 
are given in brief plays for the pupils, in 
which they may visualize the period and 
live over the incident with its religious 
and moral implications. We have also 
issued a new child’s book called “The 
House on the Edge of Things,’ by Ethel 
Cook Eliot. This is the third juvenile 
book by this author, who is already widely 
known in England by her stories for ehil- 
dren. Gifted with an imagination, a love 
of nature, and an unusual understanding 
of children, she carries them to fairyland 
and has them play with the fairies of the 
rain, stars, wind, and sea. The line and 
color drawings by Frances Hliot Fremont- 
Smith admirably supplement the stories 
and make this a truly wonderful book 
for children. The price is $2 postpaid. 


Subscribe for Word and Work 


This issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
earries with it the first number of Word 
and Work for the coming year. It will 
be sent as formerly for nine months of 
the year, and for subscribers the price 
of 50 cents is to be maintained. We 
solicit your support and interest, assur- 
ing you that the message will be as im- 
portant as though carried under a sep- 
arate cover. 


The Annual Report 
and the Year Book 


The copies of the Annual Report of the 
American Unitarian Association and of 
the Year Book of the Unitarian churches 
are ready for distribution. These two 
pamphlets are the essential tools of every 
minister and of the working committees 
of our churches and their administrative 
organizations. No one can understand 
or appreciate the endeavors of our free 


churches who does not read the Annual 


Report. Individual copies have been sent 
to all the recorded members of the Asso- 
ciation and packages to all the churches 
of our Fellowship. This year the Report 
begins, not with the usual annual address 
of the President, but with a summary of 
all the work of the Association during 
the last year, with the President’s com- 
ments and suggestions. This is followed 
by the reports of the different depart- 
ments and the detailed figures of the 
Treasurer’s statement. The officers of the 
Association believe in the most complete 
publicity for all their work, both successes 
and failures. ‘They urgently request all 
their fellow-workers to make themselves 
acquainted with the contents of the Re- 
port. Additional copies will be furnished 
by the Publication Department wherever 
needed. 
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Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women 


Headquarters: Room 10, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs, Oscar C. GautacHeEr, President 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Mrs. Caroutne S. Atuerton, Secretary 


Miss Eutsasetn B. Toacuer, Asst. Secretary 


Executive Board 
Meets in New Haven 


The annual out-of-Boston meeting of 
the executive board, for which the rules 
provide, was held September 11 in New 
Haven, Conn., in the Trumbull Common 
Room of the beautiful Harkness Quad- 
rangle. Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher was in 
the chair. Thirty were present, including 
the vice-presidents from Canada and the 
Middle States, and directors from Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Kentucky. 

The president led a short devotional 
service. She reported, among meetings 
which she has attended, those conducted 
at the Isles of Shoals in July. Mrs. 
Minna C. Budlong, who took up her du- 
ties as field secretary September 1, was 
presented to her new associates. 

The summer brought to Alliance Head- 
quarters 492 visitors from seventeen 
States and Canada; 237 books were 
loaned from the Circulating Library, and 
many Post-Office Mission letters and 
tracts were sent to applicants. 

Mrs. Sumner Coolidge, chairman of the 

committee on Southern work, showed with 
great clearness the need of putting our 
plant in North Carolina in order by mak- 
ing important repairs and improvements. 
Prompt and generous contributions are 
asked for this missionary work in the 
South from branches and _ individuals. 
Many applications have already been re- 
ceived from would-be pupils at Swansboro 
or Shelter Neck. 
. Rey. Margaret B. Barnard, superintend- 
ent at Swansboro, traveled 3,000 miles in 
June and July and delivered thirty ad- 
dresses in the interests of the work. Mrs. 
Jeanette B. Damon, superintendent at Shel- 
ter Neck, has spoken whenever she has 
had opportunity. The outlook is most 
encouraging. 

Appeals were endorsed according to the 
list which will be found in another col- 
umn of this paper. 

Mrs. St. John for the international com- 
mittee read interesting letters from the 
newly formed Alliance of Protestant 
Women in Paris, the Women’s Union of 
‘Khasi Hills, India, and the Hungarian 
Women’s Alliance, and reported corre- 
spondence with fellow-workers in the 
other foreign countries with which The Al- 
liance is affiliated. The committee asks 
for contributions toward the £100 neces- 
sary for the support of a Hungarian girl 
at Channing House School, London, Eng- 
land. The girl has already had one year 
at the school, and the foreign committee 
of the British League of Unitarian Women 
feels it very desirable that she should 
continue for a second year. Some of our 
Junior Alliances have already contrib- 
uted toward this fund. Money should be 


sent at once to Mrs. C. EB. St. John, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

The report on religious education, Mrs. 
Roger W. Cutler, chairman, emphasized 
the vital importance of the church school 
and the absolute necessity of interest and 
support on the part of the parents as 
well as the need of a revival of religion 
in the home. The committee plans to 
issue a pamphlet with a list of books 
helpful for parents, and hopes to form a 
home department in Alliance branches. 
Suggestive programs will be prepared. 

Miss Louise Brown was elected editor 
of the Alliance section of Word and Work 
for the coming year. Announcement was 
made that Word and Work will appear 
as a supplement in THE CHRISTIAN RkEc- 
ISTER on the fourth Thursday of the 
month, beginning September 27. 

The next meeting of the executive 
board will be held in Boston, October 5. 

On Saturday, September 15, occurred a 
public meeting of The Alliance, 200 pres- 
ent, Mrs. Gallagher presiding. Different 
lines of Alliance work were presented to 
a most appreciative audience by the chair- 
men of departments. 

Miss Margaret I. Aborn told the inter- 
esting story of young people at the Isles 
of Shoals, and Mrs. J. B. Damon that of 
the work in North Carolina., Mrs. Minna 
C. Budlong, field secretary, spoke briefiy, 
promising her willing service, and asking 
the branches to bring their problems to 
her, that she may help the more under- 
standingly and efficiently. 

After a short period for questions and 
answers, Mrs. Alfred B. Robinson, presi- 
dent of the New York League of Unita- 
rian Women, was introduced and made 
an earnest plea for a greater God-con- 
sciousness in our daily lives. Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass., spoke 
of the opportunity the church has to make 
vital higher ideals of citizenship. 

It was a great gathering of Unitarian 
women from .all over the country, and a 
new and very real sense of fellowship was 
aroused, with all the enthusiasm that 
comes of better acquaintance. 

CAROLINE S. ATHERTON, Secretary. 


Appeals 


Miss Effie E. Whitman, chairman of the 
committee on appeals, makes the follow- 
ing report: ‘ : 

As The Alliance begins its work for the 
season 1923-24 the committee on appeals 
wishes to bring to the notice of the 
branches throughout the United States 
and Canada the need of a policy about 
appeals. 

The list appended has been endorsed 
by the executive board, and it is the 
wish of the committee that these appeals 
that are national and international should 
have precedence over local and outside 
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calls, that by giving to these the branches 
may take part in the work of strengthen- 
ing the religious work of our denomina- 
tion. It is hoped that all branches will 
consider doing this at the beginning of 
the year. 

There is the appeal, not new but of 
long standing, for Green Harbor, Mass. 
This chapel has been partially supported 
by Alliance branches for many years. 
There are also the annual appeals for stu- 
dent work in our two divinity schools, 
at Berkeley, Calif., and at Meadville, Pa., 
the money to be used at the discretion 
of the presidents. With these is to be 
classed the annual appeal for the Tucker- 
man School, a Normal School of Religion. 

The appeal is renewed for co-operation 
with the committee:on recruiting the min- 
istry. The money will help make it pos- 
sible for a student preparing for the 
ministry to secure his training. 

The international committee recom- 
mends the renewal of the appeal for the 
work in Italy, carried on most success- 
fully by Signor Mario Puglisi and his 
wife. 

The need of generous support of the re- 
ligious and educational work in North 
Carolina is very great, and this appeal 
should receive special attention. 

Appeals stand as follows: 


Greenies Harhor «cit pramtnascioriperevaicet vane ois $400 
Meadyitle: Students. < os: si.sacisivis wide. + + sete 250 
Pacific School Students ..............2.. 250 
Duckerman, School -)\.\. 95 hinwiemes ee 00s 250 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry.... 200 
Wiork, tn heily OSE sie, Pores obislc eat 500 


Southern Work 


(Southern 
Carolina School) 


Cireuit and 


Miss Tufts to the Young People 


Miss Helen Tufts, chairman of the com- 
mittee on young people, sends them the 
following message: 

This committee gives happy greeting to 
all the Junior Alliance groups and very 
best wishes for a happy new year. 

We must all begin afresh our work for 
the cause of Unitarianism, and give our 
very best strength and help to our own 
particular group. 

After the time spent at the Shoals at- 
tending the inspiring meetings, and being 
close to nature and to God, some of us 
are better members of the Junior Al- 
liance. We must show that we are better 
by working harder for our church and 
all it stands for. We must also try to 
show our friends, who could not have 
that great privilege, just what it meant, 
so that what benefited us will help them 
too. = 

We shall be called on to help. Let us 
be ready. Look for ways to help the Sen- 
ior Alliance and the church school. In 
short, let us try to do more than could 
possibly be expected of us! 

Send to the committee on young people 
at any time for help or suggestions. 


Mrs. Budlong takes up her Duties 


Mrs. Minna C. Budlong has taken up 
her duties as field secretary of The Al- 
liance. She may,be addressed at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Bud- 
long will have the branches under her 
special care as Mrs. Davis always did, 
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and will advise by letter when it is not 
possible to visit the branches. During 
October she will be in New England, and 
about the first of November will go 
to the Middle West for a time. Mrs. Bud- 
long has had experience as an organizer 
of libraries in North Dakota, and has had 
residence in Iowa, in Michigan, and in 
California, so knows different parts of 
the country. The Alliance is most for- 
tunate to secure a woman of such ability, 
training, and experience for the impor- 
tant task of visiting and encouraging 
branches and organizing new ones. We 
bespeak for Mrs. Budlong most cordial 
welcome and co-operation. 


Letter from the President 


Dear Alliance Women: 

I wish I could greet you all face to 
face at this beginning of another Alliance 
year, but after all, a joining of spirits is 
better than a joining of hands, and surely 
this we can have; and as we stand at at- 
tention before the unfolding work of the 
year, let us wait a little, take account of 
stock, look over the weak places, see 
clearly our objectives, take counsel to- 
gether, and plan our great united effort 
of growth and service. Our equipment 
fills me with enthusiasm. An organized 
body of 25,000 intelligent, consecrated 
women working in harmony for the same 
ideals and purposes! What may we not 
do? 

May I tell you my ideal for an Alliance 
branch? And will you in turn tell me 
where and how we can better that ideal 
and our effort to reach it? 

Conditions and circumstances vary so 
much among our branches that we cannot 
hold one standard of achievement for all, 
yet I believe one ideal may apply to all. 
The first qualification is to know, and 
‘apon the mind to hold it clear,” the pur- 
pose for which The Alliance was created. 
First of all, it was “to quicken the reli- 
gious life of our women,” and second, to 
bring all the unused power of the women of 
our churches, not only the power of their 
busy hands, but their mental and moral 
power as well, into the service of our liberal 
religion. In to-day’s phraseology, it was 
that The Alliance should give religious 
inspiration to our women and help them 
to put it into social expression. 

That, I believe, is the first great meas- 
uring stick to apply to an Alliance branch. 
Is it striving toward that ideal? And, 
large or small, strong or weak, is it using 
all its woman power? ‘The Alliance 
branch that is doing this is fulfilling my 
ideal for it, even though its membership 
be small and its work limited by hamper- 
ing circumstances. 

But it is so easy to lose sight of the 
forest because of the trees. The near 
looms large and sometimes shuts out the 
vision of more important work. I well 
know how often the very existence of its 
parent church depends upon the hard and 
constant work of a faithful little band 
of Alliance women. The pastor’s salary 
must be pieced out, the roof must be 
shingled, the furnishings repaired; they 
must sew and cook and plan always to raise 
money for the bare necessities. ‘How can 
we do more than this?” I hear them ask. 
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“Our church comes first.” Indeed it does. 
That is the little spiritual center—the 
part of the whole—that is our individual 
concern. But how much more we can 
give than the work of our hands! We 
are told to love God with all our minds 
as well as with all our hearts and with 
all our strength. Mind and heart can 
expand and glow while the work of our 
hands is increased, not lessened. By read- 
ing and discussion or by personal message 
we may be brought into contact with great 
spiritual currents of thought or great so- 
cial movements; by the study of biog- 
raphy we may be helped by the experi- 
ences of others, and there is nothing to 
touch character like high example. 

By studying the work of our different 
departments we may keep in systematic 
touch and helpful contact with The Al- 
liance, the vine, of which we are the 
branches,—The Alliance from which we 
can get so much help and inspiration, and 
to which we can give so much,—for The 
Alliance is the sum of its parts and it 
ean be strong only with their united 
strength. We may here make a study 
of Christianity that shall help us in our 
practice of it. We may make all our 
helpful activities, our sociability and 
friendliness, our work for-community wel- 
fare, our work through our denomina- 
tional channels, all serve our great pur- 
pose, our spiritual growth, and oh, how 
powerful an influence will our spiritual 


growth exert on all these channels of 


expression ! 

To meet together for study, and work 
for the deepest things of life; to go forth 
from that study and work encouraged, 
steadied, strengthened by our contact with 
the lives and thoughts of greater men and 
women, and warmed by the friendly inter- 
course with one another; to bring to the 
daily tasks of life fresh courage, insight, 
and endurance; is to fulfill the greatest 
purpose of The Alliance. And is it not 
worth while? 

And now what are our weaknesses, real 
or potential? The greatest danger we 
have already considered: the dimness of 
our ideal; the letting an important part 
of our work obscure the. yision of the 
whole. ; ; 

Another danger, and in some cases a 
serious one, arises from the same con- 
traction of vision. We sometimes think 
of our Alliance as a thing apart from all 
other departments of our Unitarian As- 
sociation, and so it is in organization and 
in part in function, but it can never per- 
fectly fulfill its purpose if it is not auxil- 
iary to all other organizations of our Uni- 
tarian Church. Its first name implies 
that, ‘“‘The Women’s Auxiliary.” We have 
our own distinct purpose and work, but 
also we must co-operate with all other 
organizations in our church. 

We have an important duty to the min- 
ister of each church. Let us consult him, 
stand at his right hand,—or left, if the 
Laymen’s League claim that position !— 
and throw our weight behind him in his 
work for the church, because we are the 
“hostesses of the church”; it is for us to 
make at home the stranger within our 
gates, to create and keep the bright warm 
friendly atmosphere of our church, as well 
as to look out for its material furnishings. 

A great spiritual movement of deep 
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significance among our young people has 
crystallized into the Student Federation 
of Religious Liberals. Let us give deep 
thought and study how best to foster and 
co-operate with this movement. Let them 
not ask in vain for our help, for when 
have women not been concerned with the 
welfare of children young or older? — 

_ And last of all, let us know our ma- 


chinery. So many tools are at hand that ~ 


we have never used. Come to Alliance 
Headquarters for help. Study the Alli- 
ance Manual. And with heart and soul 
and brain let us join together for another 


year of high service to the greatest cause © 


in the world—our liberal religion. 
Nora M. GALnLacuer, President. 


Meeting at Franklin, N.H., 


New England Associate Alliance - 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will hold the fall meeting at the Unitarian 
church, Franklin, N.H., Thursday, Octo- 
ber 18. There will be an afternoon and 
an evening session. In the afternoon, re- 
ports will be heard from the Junior Alli- 
ance and the Evening Branch of Franklin. 

Mrs. Sumner Coolidge will speak about 
the Southern Schools, for which the col- 
lection will be taken. Miss Effie Whit- 
man will tell us something of our ap- 
peals, and Mrs. Minna ©. Budlong, the 
new field secretary of The Alliance, will 
have a message for us. Mr. Percy W. 
Gardner of Providence, R.I., will awaken 
our interest in Proctor Academy. 

The subject of the address for the 
afternoon will be “The Progress of Unita- 
rianism,” which will be given by Rev. 
Wilton BH. Cross, minister of the church at 
Franklin. 

The address of the evening session will 
be given by Rev. Maxwell Savage, minis- 
ter at Worcester, Mass. His subject will 
be “Religion To-day.” 

The train leaves the North Station at 
9 a.M. Thursday ; returning, leaves Frank- 
lin, Friday, at 843 a.m. Please bring -a 
box lunch. Supper will be served between 
the afternoon and evening sessions by the 
hostess branch. Those desiring to remain 
overnight will please communicate with 
Miss Marguerite Daniell, 40 View Street, 
Franklin, N.H. 


The New Manual is Ready 


The 1923-24 Manual has arrived at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., and has 
been mailed to the president, one secre- 
tary, and the treasurer of each branch, 
and to all life members, without cost, but 
the nominal price of 50 cents a copy must 
be charged all others needing the book. 
The new edition carries with it much 
valuable information, has several new 
features, and is altogether a valuable 
asset for any Alliance member. 


Begin the new Alliance year aright! 
Every woman should have an Alliance 
pin, and should not forget to wear it. 


Send warm clothing for Hungarian 
sufferers to Mrs. Murdock M. Clark at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., as soon 
as possible, in order that it may be for- 
warded to reach Budapest before January. 
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NEW BOOKS . 


Moral Capital 


The Christian Register 


Dr 


} EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


“The moral capital of any nation is its earnest manhood and woman- 


hood; and no other capital is even desirable unless it rest on this. 


Kco- 


nomic leadership in the end must rest on moral leadership; and that nation 
is hastening to ruin, even to commercial ruin, which exploits its manhood 
and womanhood (or worse, its children) to increase temporarily its wealth. 


The need of the hour is men and women, strong, earnest, cultivated, conse- 


erated to the service of the world. It is the study of moral leaders, who 
have been in the forefront of the advancing margin of life, perceiving the 
light of the dawning ideal while their fellows slept, proclaiming it and 
awakening the world to follow it, accepting martyrdom, if need be, that 
the world might grow through their sacrifice,—it is such study that brings 
home to us the worth of men and the need and opportunity for devoted 


social service.” 


The Dean of Social Workers 


LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 


It is a rare privilege on opening a new 
book* to be admitted at once into the pres- 
ence of a noble personality, and to find an 
unexpected charm of style, a kindly 
humor, and a breadth of vision illuminat- 
ing every paragraph. Any one who has 


heard Mr. Woods speak, and his hearers 


number thousands in many lands, will 
find on reading these pages a quick re- 
vival of memory to picture the look, the 
tone of voice which he would inevitably 
use for this word or sentence. To be thus 
introduced to a subject matter of the most 
vital concern to mankind, is a privilege 
seldom known. But this awaits the 
reader of The Neighborhood in Nation 
Building. In these pages the Dean of 
Social Workers in America speaks as 
friend and neighbor, recounting the plain 
but inspiring growth of the social settle- 
ment in America during the last thirty 
years. 

Four theories or tenets of faith seem 
to underlie the whole settlement move- 
ment: (1) “The perfectibility of human 
nature—the capacity in all men of every 
kind and degree to advance step by step 
to a perfect manhood”; (2) the power of 
education as a regenerating force; (3) 
the effectiveness of neighborhood associa- 
tion as a means to education; and (4) 
the adequacy of “the local neighborhood 
as the true unit of constructive social 
effort.” 

The settlement house becomes the heart 
of the neighborhood. “It stands, not for 
‘Yelief, not for instruction, but. for fellow- 
ship.” Instructionis given largely through 
neighborly association. “To make the 
gossip of the neighborhood sweet, and 
gradually to freight it with the words*of 
life, with the things that are pure and 
lovely and of good report, and to do this 
in increasing fullness of knowledge and 
experience,—this is the most distinctive 
privilege of the settlement, a privilege 
which, on the average, the five hundred 
settlements throughout the country are 
exercising in a very telling degree.” 


* Tan NnIGHBORHOOD IN NATION BUILDING. 
fia Robert A. Woods. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
ev eny: $3.00, : 


Without in the Jeast presuming to do 
so, the book offers, perhaps, the best solu- 
tion in sight for the sad state-in which 
civilization now finds itself. Every page 
is aglow with the inspiration of definite 
accomplishment. The author is dealing 
with the noblest ideals, but always with 
the atmosphere of reality. He pictures 
vividly enough a future civilization im- 
measurably better than anything we now 
know, but his illustrations for the pic- 
ture are drawn from what he has seen in 
city streets and village lanes. 


— 


A Prolific Writer 


Tur Mystery Roapv. By #. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Two young Eng- 
lishmen, one a lei- 
sured son of wealth, 
the other a_hard- 
working barrister, 
while motoring in 
France, happen on a 
girl in a peasant vil- 
lage, and decide to 
rescue her from an 
unfeeling stepfather, 
and a marriage she 
detests. The three 
go on to Monte Carlo, 
where other charac- 
ters are introduced. 
Love enters—between the barrister and 
the peasant girl, and between the young 
English pleasure-seeker and a Russian 
beauty. Both men are rejected. The 
scene changes, first to Hngland, and later 
to Russia. Near the end of the book, the 
author uses the international situation 
and the demoralized condition of the Rus- 
sian Government to weave a captivating 
climax and a strong ending. 

Oppenheim is popular with readers of 
entertaining fiction, and deserves to be. 
He creates improbable situations and im- 
probable characters, but his genius for 
unraveling plots saves him. He is one of 
the most prolific novelists, but we find 
ourselves wishing that he would spend two 
years rather than six months in gathering 
material and conceiving a plot. Then we 
should have a work of fiction that would 
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not only delight the reading public, but 
would insure the future fame of this 
remarkable writer. E, H. 0, 


Professor Lake’s Lectures 

LANDMARKS 
Kirsopp Lake, 
Company. 

No other Biblical and_ ecclesiastical 
scholar in America is like Professor Lake 
in what seems stark fidelity to truth as he 
finds it. And he does find it, though it 
topple theories and distress orthodoxies. 
He goes about the early chureh and the 
Biblical and historical sources covering 
the periods with the precise and unemo- 
tional exactitude of a chemist analyzing 
a mass of material mixed and baffling to 
the searcher for what is really in it and 
what makes it so. This book is the print- 
ing of Oberlin College lectures on the 
Haskell Foundation. The method is to 
take six historic places, Galilee, Jeru- 
salem, Antioch, Corinth, Rome, and Ephe- 
sus (together), and show their essential 
culture and history, and the effect upon 
them of the infusion of Christianity, and 
showing not less their effect upon Chris- 
tianity. The result is a remarkable num- 
ber of departures from accepted teaching. 
Professor Lake goes ahead as if no other 
scholar had prejudiced him in the least, 
and that means, of course, that he is 
original in the true sense of the word. 
He lives with origins, clear-minded, and 
impressing one that a good deal of un- 
learning must precede sound learning. The 
teaching of Jesus as contained in the docu- 
ments is subject to the same tests as the 
teaching of Paul, or any other, and his 
doctrine of non-resistance, for example, is 
pronounced an error, because non-resist- 
ance is equivalent to pacifism and paci- 
fism is wrong because it permits the evil to 
triumph. So argues Professor Lake. Here 
is another striking sample: ‘‘The modern 
man does not believe in any form of salvya- 
tion known to ancient Christianity. He 
does believe that so long as life lasts—and 
he does not know any limit to its dura- 
tion—good and evil are realities, and those 
who do good, and are good, achieve life 
of increasingly higher and higher poten- 
tiality. If anything were gained in prac-. 
tical life by calling this ‘salvation,’ it 
would be right and wise to do so. But in 
fact it is disastrous, fer it obscures 
thought and confuses language.” This 
book has only a hundred-odd pages, but 
there is enough meat in it for a week’s 
hard study. It is untechnical but pro- 
found, and a minister who digests it will 
make his hearers respectful toward his 
understanding. Ae Cs 1D: 


or EARLY CHRISTIANITY. By 
New York: The Macmillan 


Orientation toward Life 

AMERICAN NERVES AND THP SECRHT OF SuG- 
GESTION. By Anne Sturges Duryea. New York: 
The Century Company. $1.75. 

Are American nerves different from 
other nerves? Probably not, but, as the 
author indicates, we live at a more rapid 
rate in this country than do the people of 
Europe. She recognizes that the so-called 
‘nervous disorders” are really not dis- 
eases of the nervous system, but disorders 
of the personality, and agrees with mod- 
ern neurology that they arise out of 
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emotional conflicts, that they indicate a 
bad orientation toward life. 

The book is full of excellent sugges- 
tions as to the nervous patient’s outlook 
on life. Although the author inclines to 
overrate the power of auto-suggestion in 
the treatment of these disorders, and like 
most lay writers on the subject, does not 
comprehend the fundamentals of psycho- 
analysis, nevertheless, the book is on the 
whole sane and well-balanced. Doubtless 
those who are not very ill will benefit 
by it. oh Ww. 8. S: 


The McCutcheon, Tradition 


By George Barr McCutch- 
$2.00. 


OLIVER OCTOBER. 
con. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 


The story begins, as all stories of indi- 


viduals must, with the birth of the hero. 
Then appears the Gypsy Queen, who tells 
the infant’s fortune. He will march in a 
procession and wear a uniform. He will 
lead other men in uniform, but he will be 
still greater, for he will sit among illus- 
trious men. Then the fortune-teller be- 
comes enraged because the baby’s parents 
ridicule her prophecy. She declares with 
passion that the boy will be hanged before 
he is thirty, for a murder he has not com- 
mitted. The narrative develops marvel- 
ously like the Gypsy Queen’s prediction. 
Its thesis is that man may master his 
fate. The ending is cheerful, in keeping 
with the McCutcheon tradition. 
EH, i, OC, 


Overflowing Pews 


CAPTURING Crowns. By Roy L. Smith. 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

One of the most dangerous heresies 
still prevalent throughout organized Chris- 
tianity is the acceptance of the quantita- 
tive standard. Surrender to it constitutes 
a clerical weakness tragically common. 
Exceptionally well balanced is the minis- 
ter indifferent to the lure of large 
congregations. Capturing Crowds tells 
how to reach the multitude, and fill pews 
to overflowing. Although its author 
pleads that this result can be achieved 
without sensational appeals, or the aban- 
donment of good taste, his argument is 
scarcely convincing in that his many sug- 
gestions for making the evening service 
attractive, to the impartial critic, will 
seem crude and cheap enough. His work 
moves the reader to ask further, if crowds 
can only be brought to church by the em- 
ployment of such methods, what is going 
to happen when the minister’s ingenuity 
gives out, as it inevitably must? A. R. H. 


New 


Books Received 


TRAINING FOR POWBR AND LEADPRSHIP. By 
Grenville Kleiser. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $38.00. 

My AbVENTURES IN BOLSHEVIK Russia. By 
Odette Keun. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50. ‘ 

THH CANOE. Its SHLECTION, CARH, AND USE, 
By Robert E. Pinkerton. Outing Handbooks. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

How ro PuLay TENNIS. By James Burns. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRISONS AND 
REFORMATORIES. By H. H. Hart. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. $2.50. 

Tun TreND or History. By BH. 8S. Middleton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
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Out of the Desert the Rose 


Hitirors iN GaALiLen. By Harold 
Speakman. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $3.00. 

The writer of this review experienced 
an agreeable surprise while reading the 
first chapter of this hook. He had not 
expected such clear and fresh descrip- 
tions, such admirable presentations of 
old truths. Usually books on “the Holy 
Land” are merely conventional, written 
from a certain biased standpoint, or 
else, because of the religious fervor of 
the authors, they are so far from reality 
as to have small value for the person 
who knows the Near East from personal 
observation. Speakman tells exactly 
the sensation the traveler has as he 
travels through the land. 

What, for instance, is his impression 
of Jerusalem? Bewilderment and dis- 
appointment. The author tells just how 
the city looks,—its meanness, its small- 


ness, its lack of plan or beauty, “an 


irregular square put astride four flat- 
topped hills, down the sides of the 
higher two, streets (if such rifts be- 
tween the houses can be called streets) 
running in crooked, aimless fashion, 
running, too, into long tunnel-like pas- 


sages which are the bazaars. Never a 
city that could have been really mag- 
nificent. Add every unpleasant smell, 
and—that is Jerusalem.” 

The book is very well worth reading, 
every page of it, especially if one wants 
to know the mixed forces now at work 
in the Syrian district. We wish this 
book could be put into the hands of 
Sunday-school teachers. It would 
freshen their interest in Palestine: it 
would make the people and the coun- 
try real, and while revealing the sor- 
didness, the dirt, the superstition, it 
would also bring to mind the beautiful, 
the ideal, and the great hope for future 
generations in a land so filled with the 
mightiest of associations. .T, V-N. 


The Moral Grandeur of Roosevelt 

THE AMERICANISM OF THEODORD ROOSEVELT. 
By Hermann Hagedorn. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Admirers of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
their name is legion, will need this book, 
because it does what other biographers 
have but partially done, that is, it gathers 
between its covers about all Mr. Roosevelt 
said on patriotism and character-building. 
The author says that all Roosevelt’s 
“moral, social, political, and economic 
ideas may be grouped about five funda- 
mental conceptions, bound together into 
one compact and aspiring whole,—the 
elemental virtues, good-citizenship, just 
government, national unity, and national 
strength.” 

Mr. Roosevelt had singular power of 
clear and adequate expression. Whether 
he was describing an African landscape, 
the death of Stonewall Jackson, or urging 
a moral issue on the nation, he did it with 
simplicity and power. Mr. Hagedorn has 
produced a collection of the Roosevelt 
writings which better than the biogra- 
pher’s comment will perpetuate the moral 
grandeur of the man. E. H. 0. 


helpful and richly suggestive. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


SrpLLA DALLAS. By Olive Higgins Prouty. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The tragic story of a mésalliance devel-— 
oped in a quasi-realistic manner. Stephen j 
Dallas, a man of education and good 
family, marries Stella Martin, a crudely 
ambitious but warm-hearted woman of the 
people. The result makes a story which 
is well told and readable. The author is 
remarkably deft in the handling of her 
situations and effective in her characteri- 
zations. w. J. G. 


Marx Gray’s Huriracn. By Hliot H. Robin- 
son. Boston: The Page Company. 

A Quaker love story enlivened by a fire, 
a fight, and an abduction. There are 
heart-throbs galore, and, for those who 
insist on purpose, a sprinkling of sermon- 
ettes inveighing against the evils of cigar- 
ettes and strong drink. It takes him 
nearly four hundred pages to do it, but 
eventually the author sees to it that vice 
is very properly punished and virtue just 
as properly rewarded. The book in every 
way reminds us of the late lamented 
novelette. Ww. J. G. 


Tun FAITH THAT OVERCOMNS THN WORLD. 
Stupmps IN SPimrRrruaAL PsycHonocy. By Van 
Rensselaer Gibson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.00. 

A book the working pastor will find 
Believing 
that faith can literally remove moun- 
tains, the author presents a careful analy- 
sis of the chief bodily and spiritual ills 
which can be removed by the application 
of a positive and aggressive philosophy of 
life. His chapters point out how fear, 
ignorance, failure, sin, sickness, and even 
death, can be overcome by means of ap- 
plied Christianity. Each chapter closes 
with practical suggestions in the form of 
meditations, prayers, and quotations ex- 
ceedingly well chosen. 


THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION. By Henry I, 
Hodgkin. New York: George H. Doran Gom- 
pany. $2.50. 

Some time ago Mr. Lloyd George was 
reported as saying that it would be impos- 
sible to run a state on the principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Mr. Hodgkin, 
who believes in the workableness of Chris- 
tianity, contends that the way of good-will 
is the only way both for individuals and 
nations, and in The Christian Revolution 
makes a sanely eloquent plea for the 
literal application of Jesus’ teaching to 
the life of the world. This is a book well 
worth reading. 


HERP AND THPRE AMONG THH PAPYRI. By 
George Milligan. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. 

A book which is sure to be welcomed 
by students of the New Testament, and 
indeed will prove of interest to all who 
wish for a clearer understanding of, say, 
Paul’s letters and the book of Acts. 
Reads as easily as a novel. 


Books Received 


CuNTURY.RBADINGS IN THH OLD THSTAMENT, 
By John W. Cunliffe and Henry M. Batten- 
house. New York: The Century Company. 
2.00. . ; 
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The Steal-Away Clothes 


: HELEN B. PRESTON 


Josephine Gerard was her truly name, 
but every person in the neighborhood 
called her “Joe.” She did look exactly 


like a little boy with her bobbed hair and 


freckled face and sturdy little body, and 


She played with boys every day, because, 


Strangely enough, she was the only small 
girl on that long road on which she lived. 

Any day you could see Joe climbing 
trees, and running races, and whistling, 
and playing fire-engine with the seve. 
or eleven boys that lived on the road. 
And those boys thought Joe was the finest 
little boy-girl playmate in the world. 

Sometimes they almost forgot’ Joe was 
a girl. But not quite, because, you see, 
Joe wore dresses just like any other little 
girl. The funny part of it was, Joe loved 
dresses and ribbons and laces and silk 
socks I do believe more than any little 
girl that ever lived. Indeed, Joe’s mother 
Said she never, never would have known 
her Joe was the least little bit like a girl 
if she hadn’t loved finery so much. 

Now I must tell you that Joe had 
almost dozens of dainty little girl dresses. 
She had white ones for Sunday, and a 
very specially beautiful white one for 
party days, and checked and striped and 
plain colored ones for ordinary days. She 
had socks to match every dress, and 
brown shoes and white shoes and patent- 
leather party shoes and pink and blue 
bed shoes. As for hats and coats and 
scarfs and muffs, I’m sure there were 
enough for every occasion. So you may 
know that Joe was just the most fortu- 
nate little girl, with so many pretty things 
to wear each day. 

But will you believe it, Joe never, never 
took care of her nice clothes. Oh, she 
treated them very badly indeed! It makes 
me sad to think of it, but sometimes she 
treated them worse than badly—she 
really abused them. 

One morning Joe’s mother said, “I’m 
going to give nurse a week’s holiday be- 
ginning with this afternoon, and while 
she is away, Joe, you can keep all your 
clothes in shipshape order, just like a 
real grown-up girl.” 

_ Joe cried: “Can I really, Mother dear, 
just like a grown-up girl? Ob, goody!” 

So for one long day Joe peeped into 
bureau drawers at neatly folded clothes, 
and took care not to tear her pretty plaid 
gingham, and at bedtime she hung up 
her dress and put her underthings in a 
tidy pile on a chair, and said to herself, 
*“T'll black my shoes the first thing 
to-morrow morning.” 

But when “to-morrow morning” came, 
Joe hopped out of bed in a jiffy, and never, 
neyer remembered about blacking those 
dusty-looking shoes of hers, and the same 
day she quite forgot she had ever intended 
to take care of her clothes like a real 
grown-up girl. 

So shocking things began to happen. 


Joe tore and spotted her dresses, and the 
spots remained on, and the tears grew 
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no smaller. 


Her shoes one by one became 
caked with dust’ and mud, and the dust 
and mud remained on them. Her hair- 


ribbons grew soiled and knotted and 
frayed, and that is how they stayed. I 
wouldn’t dare tell you of the size of the 
holes that she wore in her socks? or how 
bedraggled her best hat became. And 
every day Joe romped and played with 
the boys and never stopped for even a 
minute to take care of her dainty clothes. 
So things just went from bad to worse. 

One awful morning came when Joe 
ecouldn’t find a sock without a hole or a 
play dress that was clean. And what do 
you think? She had to wear a _ best 
Sunday white dress to play in that day. 
Somehow it didn’t look the thing at all 
for cherry-picking, and that made Joe so 
cross all morning that the boys called her 
baby-girl for the first time. So Joe didn't 
enjoy that day a bit. 

By bedtime Joe was a very bad-tem- 
pered little girl. She flung herself out of 
her untidy clothes, yes, and stamped her 
feet as she did it. Then she glared 
around her cozy nursery and screamed to 
the ceiling: “I just won’t have anything 
to wear if that stupid nurse doesn’t come 
back. I can’t take care of my clothes,—I 
ean’'t, I haven’t time.’ And she ended 
this dreadful speech by throwing her 
clothes with a whack against the bottom 
of her little bed. There they lay in a 
sad heap as Joe drifted away into the 
land of many dreams. 

The room was dark and full of whis- 
pers when Joe awoke. The whispers grew 
into a grumbling, rumbling noise that 
finally became as the beating of a drum: 


“She can’t take care of us clothes, 
She hasn’t time, goodness knows, 
She can’t take care of us clothes, 
She hasn’t time, goodness knows.” 


On and on the drum beat this refrain 
into the ears of Joe, until she felt creepy 
and cold all over. 

Then a voice shouting orders rose above 
the drum beat: 

“Socks, fall in! 
Shoes, left, right, left, right ! 
Hats, Coats, right wheel!” 

Then Joe saw with her very own eyes 
an unbelievable sight. Her clothes, her 
dear clothes, clean and mended and pretty, 
were lined up like soldiers on parade. 
Her best silk umbrella, straight as a 
drum-major, led the parade, beating on 
her own toy drum. 


Dresses, single file! 
Hats, Coats, 


“She can’t take care of us clothes, 
She hasn’t time, goodness knows, 
She can’t take care of us clothes, 
She hasn’t time, goodness knows.” 


Around and around the nursery they 
went, around and around again, and then 
—pop through the open window they 
speedily stole away. 

Joe burst into tears. When that shower 
was over she found the morning sun shin- 
ing in upon her, and this note pinned to 
her pillow: 

“Dear Joe,—You must wear these 
clothes until you have time to take care 
of other clothes like a real grown-up girl.” 


Give Thanks! 


Be thankful for the gifts 

That bounteous Heaven bestows ; 

Enjoy them while they last, 

Nor mourn the fading rose. 

The world would weary seem 

Did night not follow day, 

And spring herself would perish 

If every month were May. 
—Charles Mackay. 


Sentence Sermon 


misses 


Sometimes the thing our life 
Helps more than the thing which it 


gets. —Alice Cary. 


s 


On the chair near her bed lay a boy’s 
blouse and trousers, and a boy’s cap and 
stockings and boots. 

Joe sat up in bed and stared at them 
for a long, long time. By and by her 
mother came into the room, and she read 
the note, and she looked at the boy’s 
clothing, and she sat on the edge of the 
bed and talked to Joe softly for a long, 
long time, 

Did Joe wear those clothes? My dears, 
she did. She wore them for seve dread- 
fully long days. At the end of that time 
she had been so careful of those boy 
clothes that one fine morning she found 
beside her bed a new gingham play dress, 
and a pair of girl’s shoes. 

As the days passed by, Joe gradually 
grew into a careful, tidy little girl, and 
her wardrobe began to grow too. So 
little by little she earned as many useful 
and pretty clothes as any little girl could 
desire. 

But I'll tell you a secret. Those Steal- 
away Clothes never came back. 

[All rights reserved] 


Rose Silk and Long Tail 
MARGARET HILL 


“First thing after breakfast,” said Aunt 
Margaret to Betty Martin, her small 
niece who was visitingsher for a week 
in September before school began,—“right 
after our breakfast we'll go out on the 
west piazza and I'll introduce you to my 
summer guest.” 

“Who is he? Why doesn’t he eat his 
breakfast with us?” asked Betty. 

“He doesn’t like coffee and toast, like 
me, nor cereal and poached eggs, like 
you,” said Aunt Margaret. “Nor does he 
like houses, though he is very fond of 
piazzas, once he trusts the people who sit 
on them.” 

“Who is he? What is his name? I’m 
all through my breakfast, Aunt Margaret.” 

“Then out we'll go, and leave the dishes 
till we’ve fed our guest. He doesn’t like 
to be kept waiting. A tray? No, I have 
his breakfast in my apron pocket,” and, 
with Betty dancing at her heels. Aunt 
Margaret led the way to the woodbine- 
draped piazza. 

“Tl sit in this low rocker near the 
table, where I’m accustomed to sit,” said 
Aunt Margaret. “And you sit beside me 
in this low red chair. Remember, our 
guest is shy, though he has grown to 
know he may trust me. ‘Talk, if you 
like, softly, but sit as still as a little 
statue, and he’ll know you are his friend, 
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and in no time he'll trust you as he does 
me.” 

“Come along! Breakfast! Breakfast!” 
called Aunt Margaret, in wheedling tones, 
at the same time rapping the arm of her 
chair with a peanut from her pocket. 

“Ho! I know!” breathed Betty. 
gray squirrel!” 

But even as she spoke, a scrattling 
sounded on the steps, and next minute, 
across the piazza raced a striped chip- 
munk, tail whisking in expectation, sharp 
black eyes bright. By a circuitous route, 
under the green rocker, over the footstool, 
under the swaying hainmock, he raced to 
Aunt Margaret—up her dress without 
pause, and into. her lap, where the outheld 
peanut awaited hin. 

“Oh!” breathed Betty, in softest whis- 
per. “Oh, isn’t he the cunningest!” 

“More?” questioned Aunt Margaret, as 
her guest sat up straight on her knee and 
looked expectantly at her. “More? Well, 
you know where to find them. Don’t pre- 
tend you don’t, just because we have com- 
pany this morning.” 

“Longtail is his name,” she said in an 
aside to Betty, as the chipmunk stuffed 
the peanut into his cheek,—‘‘Longtail,— 
because for a while there were two, one 
with a short tail, too. Where he has gone 
I don’t know. Only way I could tell 
them apart was by their tails. Alike as 
two peas, every other way. Funny about 
their tails, isn’t it? Now if Longtail— 
or any other chipmunk, for that matter— 
had a long fur-less tail like a mouse, I 
s’pose I’d be as afraid as I am of a 
mouse !” 

Betty, motionless, and with fascinated 
eyes, watched Longtail as he burrowed 
busily in Aunt Margaret’s apron and 
finally emerged with both cheeks stuffed 
to bulging and a final peanut crosswise 
in his teeth. 

“Will he come back? In just a minute 
will he be back for more?” asked Betty, 
gleefully, slipping a hand into Aunt Mar- 
garet’s pocket and finding at least a dozen 
nuts init. “What's this spool of silk for?” 
she went on, fishing a rose-colored spool 
from the peanut pocket. “I'll take it out, 
so he won’t take that too,’ she laughed. 

“Oh, I forgot that was there,” said Aunt 
Margaret. “I want to mend the dress you 
took off last night with it, later.” 

Scratch, seratch of tiny flying feet, and 
back raced Longtail, landing with a trust- 
ing leap in Aunt Margaret’s lap and in- 
stantly burrowing in her pocket for nuts. 

“Where does he live? Do you know 
where he lives, Aunt Margaret? Gra- 
cious! Wouldn’t I like to stroke the black 
stripe down his back !’”’ 

“Just what I’ve wanted to do all sum- 
mer,’ said Aunt Margaret, “but I haven’t 
tried to,—not once—because he'd be 
startled. It would be like breaking the 
little trusting pact he has made with me. 
Where does he live? Suppose you find 
that out for yourself, Miss Sharp-eyes? 
There goes the telephone! You take the 
nuts—just leave them in your lap, and see 
if he won’t come to you, too.” And into the 
house hurried Aunt Margaret, in response 
to the jingling summons. 

Would he jump into her lap? Betty 
hardly breathed as Longtail scampered 
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back, always by his own winding way. 
Before Aunt Margaret’s vacant chair he 
paused a minute in evident surprise; then, 
as if in response to Betty’s soft coo of 
encouragement, he hopped into her lap 
and promptly helped himself to the wait- 
ing nuts. 

“You cunning!” said Betty, tiptoeing 
after him as he whisked down the piazza 
steps. “But where did you go?’ 

Where he went was a mystery, though 
each time he raced off, Betty stole after 
him and tried to see. “He just leaps over 
the grass in funny long leaps,” she 
thought, “and then all of a sudden he’s 
gone!” Absently rubbing her finger over 
the rose-colored spool of silk which was 
still in her hand, she went back to her 
“T know how Ill find out!” she 
suddenly exclaimed aloud. “He won’t un- 
trust me for that, I know he won't, he’s 
so tame.” And tying one end of the silk 
securely to a peanut, she hastily unwound 
yards of the rosy strands into a little soft, 
untangled pile, just as Longtail again 
whirled over the piazza, in mad haste for 
more nuts. 

“This one? Do take this one,” said 
Betty, holding quietly toward him the 
tethered nut, and Longtail took it and 
scampered gaily off. 

Following like a swift little shadow, 
Betty kept her eyes on the little rose- 
colored trail, and, yes, there under the 


Thirds 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Oh, apples are ripe and red and free! 

They nod and swing in the Jonathan tree. 
There’s plenty for you, and plenty for me, 
And plenty for fat little piggy Wee-wee. 


I'll fill up my blue-checkered apron for me. 
You stuff all your pockets. Now, one, two, 
three 
Together we'll shake the old Jonathan tree, 
And down come the rest for the piggy Wee-wee. 


pink rosebush was a hole down which the 
rose silk led. “Plain as day! Why didn’t 
I see it before?’ thought Betty, gently 
pulling up the nut which Longtail, evi- 
dently hampered by the silk, had dropped 
just inside his entrance, to call for later. 
“Grass only an inch high around it—won- 
der why I didn’t see it!” 

“QO Aunt Margaret!” she called as she 
heard the telephone receiver clicked back 
into place. “I found it, his house—I 
mean hole!” 

“Then you have eyes as sharp as Long= 
tail’s own. It took me some time to find 
it, under my nose as it was all the time.” 

“The rose silk spool found it,’ said 
Betty. 

After her explanation, Betty asked anx- 
iously, “I didn’t think that would frighten 
him?” * 

“Not a bit,” said Aunt Margaret. ‘He’s 
used to vines and grasses, and he probably 
thought this was a new variety. And,” 
she added, ‘your wits are as sharp as 
your eyes.” 

“Wish I could see inside his house-hole,”’ 
said Betty. 

“So do I,” said Aunt Margaret; “but 
that we can’t do. But see, get me a pencil. 
and I’ll draw you a little plan of his halls 
and rooms and stairs.” 
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“Aunt Margaret!”  t 


“T mean it. A naturalist was here this 
summer, who knows all about animal 
homes, and he showed me.” 
pencil which Betty had rushed to get, 
she went on, ‘(Down goes the hole, straight 
for a few feet, then horizontal a few yards 
(that means turn a sharp corner and go 
the other way), then up a little bit, and 
this long hall we’vye been drawing opens 
out into Mr. Chipmunk’s summer store- 
room, which in winter is his home.” 

“Tf you’ve given him as big a breakfast 
every morning all summer as we gave him 
this morning, his house must be ’normous.” 

“T did want to feel he had plenty for 
the winter,’ said Aunt Margaret. “In 
ease he gets his house packed full of food 
for winter and still wants to carry in 
more, he builds little store-closets off the 
hallway, aS many as he wants.” 

“Ho! he must have five hundred!” 
crowed Betty. 

“Maybe not quite five hundred,’ said 
Aunt Margaret, apologetically, “but no 
doubt a few extra closets he has.” 

“Then that’s all,—a long hall that goes 
down and across and up into his room, 
with little closets off the hall?” Betty 
asked, following the pencil lines with a 
slow finger. 

“And back stairs which lead out of 
his big room and bring him quickly to 
the open if any enemy should come prowl- 
ing in and take him unaware.” 

“Back stairs!” laughed Betty. “What 
does he do with all the dirt he has to 
dig out, Aunt Margaret?” 

“Just the question I asked the natural- 
ist-man,” said Aunt Margaret. “You saw 
Longtail stuff his cheeks with nuts?’ 

Betty nodded eagerly. 

“Well, the clever young scamp stuffs 


them in the same way with the dirt he digs ~ 


out, when he is making his home, and off 
he carts it, cheekload by cheekload, to 
some spot far from his entrance.” i 

“Doesn’t he like the looks of it at his 
door?” said Betty, astonished that chip- 
munks had ideas of neatness. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t mind that,’ said 
Aunt Margaret, with a smile; then, sud- 


denly sobering, she added: “It’s his ene-. 


mies he’s thinking about. He makes the 
entrance to his house as small as he ean, 
and leaves no telltale dirt about, because 
he doesn’t want his enemies to find out 
where he lives.” 

“Longtail? . Hnemies?” 
was plainly troubled. 

“Foxes, I suppose, and hawks,” began 
Aunt Margaret. Seeing Betty’s anxious 
face, she brightened. “But you see he’s 
in little danger, because he knows how 
to build his home properly—and think 
how spry he is! Who could catch him?” 

“That’s so,” said Betty, immensely re- 
lieved. ‘And ’cause he has enemies,” she 
added slowly, “is that why”’— 


Betty’s voice 


Reading the unspoken question in 


Betty’s brown eyes, Aunt Margaret in- 
stantly understood. “Just that,” she said. 
“You see, if he knows the difference—and 
he does—between friends and enemies, 1 
can’t let him think for a single second 
that I might be on the enemy side.” 

“T’ll never stroke his stripe, either,” 
said Betty. “Are you sure he has plenty 
of nuts for all the winter long, Aunt Mar- 
garet?” ; 


Taking the — 


mt 
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ter hymn-singing. 
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For Better Hymn-Singing 


Peter Christian Lutkin, Northwestern 
_ University, Evanston, Ill, has made a 

determined and convincing appeal for bet- 
Extracts from this 
appeal, which should be read by all who 
are interested in improving the church 
music, are as follows: “A splendid type of 
hymn tune for which we are indebted to 
the past is the Lutheran Chorale. Some 
of the best of these have their roots in 
the ancient church modes. As a class 
they are marked by massiveness, earnest- 
ness, dignity, and singableness. It is en- 
couraging to note that each new hymn- 
book, no matter of what denomination, 
draws more and more from these fine 
church tunes, dating back as they do some 
three or four centuries. That their use is 
increasing is a fine compliment to their 
sturdy qualities. Bach delighted in har- 
monizing them and in doing so set a model 
for all future hymn-tune harmonization. 
Many of Bach’s cantatas are founded upon 
these fine melodies and his great oratorio, 
the Passion according to St. Matthew; is 
built around the most wonderful of all 
Lutheran tunes, the so-called Passion 
Chorale. If our church musicians had 
been brought up on this type of hymn 
tune they would perhaps have a different 
attitude toward hymns and hymn-singing. 

“A third type of fine hymn tunes is that 
of the early English composers of church 
music. Tunes by men like Tallis, Croft, 
Darwall, Webbe, etc., are characterized 
by straightforwardness and _ solidity. 
These tunes have also established their 
quality by many years of persistent use. 
A later English style by men like Smart, 
Elvey, Gauntlett, and others is to be com- 
mended for its dignity and expressiveness. 
The more modern tunes by men like Dykes 
and Barnby are graceful and attractive, 
but it is questionable if they have the en- 
during qualities of the older types. 

“We use but little sense or judgment 
in the practical application of the fine 
art of hymn-singing. It can be greatly 
enlarged and magnified with the applica- 
tion of a-little purpose and ingenuity. A 
fairly well-equipped church has a good 
choir, organ, organist, and several hun- 
dred potential singers in the pews. What 
is it that usually happens? The hymn 
is given out. The organist plays the tune 
perfunctorily with little or no attempt to 
‘set the pace and spirit of the hymn. The 
ehoir sings lustily and members of the 
congregation who are in the habit of 
singing join in. Others do so tentatively, 
but many have their lips hermetically 
sealed. It is no affair of theirs. If three- 
fourths of the people could be induced to 
really sing, how glorious it would be! But 
sometimes hymns are long, and tiresome 
to sing all the way through. Why should 
all the people sing all the time? The 
choir can sing in harmony or in unison, 
alone or with the congregation. The con- 
gregation can sing, women alone, men 
alone, all together; and finally choir 
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and congregation can unite in a grand 
climax. By dividing up these varied 
forces and by throwing responsibility upon 
the congregation to take care of itself, 
hymn-singing can be raised to a high 
power of interest and effectiveness.” 


e 


Theological Schools in a Crisis 


It will surprise many people to learn 
that, though their colleges get large funds, 
not one of the eleven theological schools 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
train its spiritual leaders, is adequately 
endowed. In fact, they are in “a crisis 
in their development. The demands of 
the church upon them increase, ... and 
the time has come when the church must 
take thought for these schools, and rally 
to their support.” ‘This was one of the 
decisions of a recent meeting in New 
York of representatives of the schools. 
Further we read: “All of the schools, with 
one possible exception, will show a deficit 
this year, and have assurance of increas- 
ing deficits for the years to follow. They 
have no boards back of them. It is true, 
the Board of Education is an authorized 
agency ‘in behalf of ministerial educa- 
tion.’ But the Board is so meagerly sup- 


‘ported, that its finances are absorbed by 


the needs of other institutions. The 
schools have no conferences back of them. 
They are the charge of ‘the whole Church,’ 
but ‘the whole Church’ is not organized 
to feel or to answer this responsibility.” 
The New York Christian Advocate says: 
“This is neither a just nor a wise policy. 
The time has arrived when it is generally 
realized that the whole Church is heir 
to the benefits of these schools and that 
the necessary steps should be taken to 
provide for their Church-wide support and 
development.” 


To Sacrifice for Peace 


No politician, however wise, can take 
the place of the prophet. The man who 
regards things as they are, and is greatly 
interested in the mechanics of good rela- 
tions among the nations, must rely upon 
the man of vision, the giver of inspira- 
tion. He needs such a colleague as Dr. 
Charles HE. Jefferson, who says: 

“Because I am a Christian, I am an 
internationalist. I believe that the na- 
tions belong together and that they owe 
duties to one another. Because I am an 
internationalist, I believe in a League of 
Nations. The international life of the 
world must be organized. There must be 
a supreme court. There must be a Par- 
liament of man, a Federation of the 
world. There is at present a league of 
fifty-two nations, and it is our shame that 
we are not a member of it. It is intol- 
erable that the greatest of the world’s 
republics should have no chair at the 
common council table of mankind. It is 
a disgrace that must be ended. 

“Because I am a Christian internation- 
alist, I am a passionate and unrelenting 
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enemy of war. How I have scorned and 


‘torn to tatters the whole accursed phi- 


losophy of militarism, with its false ideas 
that war is inevitable, and that war is 
good, and that the nation’s chief concern 
is with preparation for war. Now I say, 
we must organize international life. We 
must league the nations together, we must 
prepare elaborately, systematically, and 
effectively for peace. We have always 
sacrificed for war. The time has come 
to sacrifice for peace.” 


Producing Leaders for 
International Opportunities 


Members of the Society of Friends, like 
Unitarians, do not care to be called ‘“‘mis- 
sionaries,” because it implies a kind of 
superiority, but their service under other 
names is not less religious than that of 
evangelical workers in foreign fields. 
Just now, according to the Intelligencer, 
they are pressing upon their younger 
generation the call to prepare themselves 
for international service. In the light of 
the Friends’ relief work among the people 
of Europe, it is interesting to read: 
“The difficulty in finding leaders—men 
and women who are not only equipped 
with a strong vision of service but with 
a fluency in the use of foreign languages 
and with an intimate knowledge of the 
life and background of the people among 
whom they are called upon to work— 
challenges us to respond to the widened 
experience which international relief 
service has brought to us by producing 
a type of personality which will afford 
ample material for qualified leadership. 
Young Friends who are now in school 
and college should have particularly im- 
pressed upon them the fact that there 
are open to them big opportunities for 


‘international service and that to meet 


such opportunities requires men and 
women of broad vision and extensive 
equipment. They should be preparing 
themselves now by studying, in the spirit 
of dedication to world service, religious 
subjects, modern languages, modern his- 
tory, social science, and economics, as well 
as subjects of general knowledge and 
culture.” 


Victory for Liberal Episcopal Laity 


An indication of the feeling in the Epis- 
copal Church regarding conservatism and 
liberalism was evidenced in the recent 
election of Rey. James Edward Freeman 
as bishop of Washington, D.C. Seventeen 
ballots were taken, the lay vote remain- 
ing solid for Dr. Freeman. This vote was 
given him because he is known as a: lib- 
eral Churchman, haying been active in 
church federation work and other com- 
mon Protestant activities. His election 
is declared by those who know to have 
been “a victory of a liberal laity over a 
conservative clergy.” 
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[Continued from Report of General Conference] 


Ignorance Keeps America Out of the World 


The Lost Leadership in an International Crisis 


At the international meeting Thursday 


night, September 13, the presiding officer 
was Dr. Stephen P. Duggan of New York, 
and the speakers were Gen. Henry T. 


Allen, Pierpont Noyes, George W. Wicker- | 


sham, and James A. McDonald. General 
Allen was chairman of America’s Rhine- 
land Commission, and commander of the 
Army of Occupation; My. Wickersham 
was formerly Attorney-General of the 
United States, and is a leader of the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion; Mr. Noyes was a member of the 
Rhineland High Commission; Mr. Mc- 
Donald is secretary of the Foreign Policy 
Association. For the present, THE Rxrc- 
IsTeR prints notable portions of Mr. 
Noyes’s address, which was received with 
overwhelming applause. 

The other addresses were all unusual, 
and the meeting as a whole probably car- 
ried the people of the Conference to the 
peak of the week’s spiritual experience. 
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“As the Europeans look at it, we Ameri- 
cans saw Europe after the war with all 
its political demoralization and insecurity. 
We looked upon our own security and we 
said, ‘Let them stew in their own juice.’ 
We turned around and we would not even 
consider forgiving a penny of the debt for 
supplies in our own war. In other words, 
we have set the example of the coldest 
and the most callous selfishness that the 
world has ever seen, in my opinion, and 
that example is not only the withdraw- 
ing of our help, but it is setting the pace. 
The men who are doing the things to-day 
that you call barbarous and brutal are 
simply transplanting into active the things 
that we make passive. When you take 
the contrast and go back and remember 
what America was before the war, when 
we were supposed to be a nation of ideals, 
and then find that nation returns to the 
most materialistic selfishness that a na- 
tion can show, we know there must be 
some cause for that, and my answer is 
again the same—bad leadership. It was 
a great temptation for the politician with 
his nose down at the ground, looking for 
votes, to ruin the peace. But we will have 
to go back in the end, only we shall have 
to pay the price. It is the old story of 
the Sibylline Books in Rome, where the 
Sibyl brought nine books to the Fathers 
and offered to sell them, and they would 
not pay her price. She went off and 
burned three, brought back six, and 
offered them at the original price of the 
nine. They refused again, and she went 
off and burned three more, and then she 
brought back the other three and offered 
them at the price she had originally asked 
for the nine, and they bought them. That 
is what the United States is going to do. 
They are going to pay a real price when 
they get through. There is no hope with- 
out it. It is ignorance that is keeping us 
out now. And I will guarantee if the people 


of this country knew what was going on 
and what it would come to, that an over- 
whelming majority would insist that we 
go back to Hurope and finish our job. 

“Every person who thinks and feels that 
the United States has neglected its duty, 
and that the United States is bound to 
go back and take it up again, should not 
merely think so, but say so. There are 
people here from all over the United 
States. I hope they will go back like 
the endless chain and talk and talk and 
talk! These associations are doing won- 
derful work in getting facts. It is not 
too late now, but it is getting late, and 
conditions are going down fast. There 
are three absolutely necessary concessions 
to be made before the German people will 
be able to get together. The first is the 
reduction of the indemnity to a point 
where Germany can pay. The indemnity 
which France paid to Germany in 1872, 
and which was considered a miraculous 
feat, was $1,000,000,000, and, according to 
the French statements, it represented 4 
per cent. of the national wealth of France. 
It was paid entirely on credit. Over half 
of it was borrowed outside of the country 
(this is from a recent French writer), and 
not one cent of that has ever been paid. 
The French indemnity is still on credit. 
Germany is asked to pay 43 per cent. of 
her estimated wealth at a time when she 
has no credit at all; it has all been de- 
stroyed. 

“Second, Germany has got to find guar- 
antees that will take the place of the 
Ruhr. 

“Third, France has got to get out of 
the Ruhr, and modify her Rhineland posi- 
tion. I believe that a section of the 
French, not all, have always had it in 
mind to annex the Rhineland, and they 
are still determined to do that, in my 
opinion, 3 
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“I have no hopes of these concessions 
being made at the present time. Germany 
cannot possibly do it. Any German ad- 
ministration that offers anything that 
France will accept without some under- 
standing that France will get out of the 
Ruhr, will have a revolution in Germany ; 
and I do not think France has any in- 
tentions to make any concessions now. I 
think M. Poincaré will make none until 
after the election this next spring. When 
I go out to say anything on this subject, 
people say to me: ‘You must talk on the 
pocket. You have got to get down to 
practical things. There is certainly a 
moral side also to this thing that no one 
in the end can overlook. If they do, the 
moral disaster is going to be worse than 
the material. No country can take the 
course we are taking—no country can 
sell its soul for its contemporary happi- 
ness and go into the world and make the 
atheistic announcement that there is no 
God but the God of power—you cannot 
do it without _a reaction on the personal 
life of the nation.” 
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Rev. Alfred Chase Nickerson 


Alfred C. Nickerson was born in Nan- 
tucket in 1847 and died in Needham, Sep- 
tember 5, 1923. He graduated from the 
Harvard Divinity School in the class of 
1871 and that same year became minister 
of the church in Neponset, where he re- 
mained seven years. He accepted a call 
to Templeton in 1878 and continued in 
that pastorate till 1886. The next ten 
years, 1886 to 1896, he was settled in 
Hxeter, N.H. From there he went to 
Plainfield, N.J., and in that place had a 
longer stay of fifteen years, 1897 to 1912. 
He resigned this latter charge because his 
health gave way, and he spent a year in 
Hurope seeking recovery. On his return 
home he was promptly offered the pulpit 
of the church in Westwood, and was able 
to continue there in active service four 
years more. But in 1917 his health again 
failed to such extent that he never again 
felt equal to the care and responsibility 
of a settled minister. During the later 
years of his life he resided at Needham. 
His death was one of those sudden, swift, 
and merciful transitions which, though 
they always seem to come too soon, are 
none the less to be counted an inestimable 
boon. 

Mr. Nickerson was very nearly the ideal 
pastor and friend of the people among 


whom he served as a Christian minister. 


By nature and disposition he was emi- 
nently fitted for this work, his success in 
which is betokened by the offers that 
came to him for removal from one to 
another field of labor. His habitual mood 
was like an overflowing spring of kindli- 
ness, cheerfulness, and good-will; and it 
would have been difficult even for a churl- 
ish person to resist the genuine friendli- 
ness of his spirit. In all the places where 
he made his home he is undoubtedly re- 
membered, not only with great respect, 
but with rather an unusual warmth: of 
affection. Such men exert a quiet influ- 
ence that perhaps counts rather more than 
anything else toward the growth of the 
higher and better nature of mankind. If 
faith, hope, and love are the greatest pos- 
sessions of our race, and certainly without 
them all other possessions become prac- 
tically valueless, we may be very sure 
that the life of this unpretentious minister 
has gone to enrich that priceless heritage. 
He has left us more deeply his debtor 
than have many whose names have 
greatly filled the “resounding trump of 
fame.” All who knew him will honor 
his memory, feeling that he made more 
real to them life’s deepest and highest 
things. H. N. B. 


Mr. Dempster, Student Assistant 


By arrangement with the Theological 
School in Harvard University, which he 
has just entered, Mr. Milen C. Dempster 
of Berkeley, Calif., has been appointed 
student assistant to Rey. H. E. B. Speight 
at King’s Chapel. Mr. Dempster récently 
graduated with high honors at the Uni- 


versity of California and gained the gold — 


medal for debating. Miss Evelyn Mon- 
teith, who has been seven years in the 
service of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed minister’s sec- 
retary at King’s Chapel and has com- 
menced her new duties. 


> 
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’ At the instance of a layman, Milton T: 
Garvin of Laneaster, Pa., a number of 
people interested in the application of the 
‘fine arts to religion and the cultivation of 
artistic expressions of religious ideals 
‘assembled in conference during the Gen- 
‘eral Conference week at New Haven, Conn, 
‘A committee, consisting of Mr. Garyin, 
‘Rey. Eugene R. Shippen (chairman), and 
‘Rey. H. &. B. Speight, presented a recom- 
‘mendation that there should be formed a 
society for the promotion of the ends in 
view, together with a draft of a simple 
organization, a statement of purposes, and 
an outline plan of action. After discus- 
sion, which was uniformly sympathetic to 
the plan, it was unanimously voted by the 
sixty-four persons present to form such 
a society, to be named The Religious Arts 
Society of the Unitarian Church, to adopt 
_the purposes proposed, and to elect officers 
jwho should serve until Anniversary Week, 
/ 1924. ; 

During the discussion Mr. Garvin spoke 
feelingly of his conviction that Unitarians 
had too long neglected beauty while em- 
phasizing truth and goodness. He de- 
clared that those who met to organize for 
the promotion of the highest standards of 
ehureh architecture and furnishing, music 
and pageantry, should not be deterred by 
the suggestion that would perhaps be 
made, that they were only imitating what 
is done in other religious communions ; 
their proposed activities should be judged 
on their merits. The scientific advances 
already welcomed by Unitarians and. in- 
corporated into their religious interpreta- 
tions of life had made them the inheritors 
of a vast wealth of material upon which 
the imagination might play in the interest 
of finer expression of religious feeling 
and conviction. Anything in the universe 
capable of contributing to the advance- 
ment of ideals of truth, goodness, and 
beauty in their intimate unity, is part 
of the Unitarian inheritance. 

Unitarian churches should be places of 
impressive beauty and inspiring perfection 
of .structure, decoration, and use. No 
effort would be made by those promoting 
the society to impose anything upon any 


. one, but attempts would be made to turn 
fearlessly toward that expression of reli- 


gious feeling through the fine arts, of 
which in the past Unitarians have been 
too much afraid. Without reflecting for a 
moment upon the prophetic mission of the 
pulpit in its work of interpreting truth 


-and making standards of conduct authori- 
‘tative for men, we ought to strive to 


_ commend the importance of beauty in 
“the presentation of the religious appeal. 
“Others who spoke included Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., Mrs. Theodore Chickering Wil- 
liams, and Rey. George Kent, Harvard, 
Mass. : 
The purposes adopted by the meeting 
read as follows: “To create among Uni- 
tarians an interest in the religious appli- 
eation of the fine arts; to encourage 
the religious expression of high standards 
of beauty; and to serve as an agency 
for disseminating information concerning 
ehurech architecture, music, and the allied 


arts; to the end that Unitarianism may 


possess the deepest and richest religious 
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g _ Religious Arts Society Formed 


life possible.” It was understood that 
this statement would be slightly modified 
in wording, but that it expressed the 
intent of the charter members. _ 

Officers were elected. The chairman 
and secretary of the organization meeting, 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen and Rey. H. FE. B. 
Speight, were chosen to serve as presi- 
dent and secretary of the Religious Arts 
Society, Mr. Milton T. Garvin was elected 
vice-president, and these officers’ were 
given authority to select chairmen of 
standing committees, who would serve with 
the officers as an executive committee. 
Dues were fixed at $1 per annum, and fifty 
charter members signed the roll, including, 
in addition to those mentioned, Florence 
Buck, D.D., Boston; Mrs. Murdock M. 
Clark, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Roger W. 
Sutler, Dover, Mass.; Miss Dorothy Dyar, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
Dean Harriet BH. Johnson, Tuckerman 
School, Boston; Rey. John H. Lathrop, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rey. Arthur W. Little- 
field, Middleboro, Mass. ; Miss Lucy Lowell, 
Boston; Rev. John Malick, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; John Burnet Nash, New York; Mrs. 
Algernon S. Smith, Charleston, 8.C.; Rey. 
Sydney B. Snow, Montreal; William L. 
Sullivan, D.D., New York. 


Mr. Osborne in King’s Chapel 


In recognition of the Congress of the 
American Prison Association meeting in 
Boston, King’s Chapel invited Mr. Thomas 
Mott Osborne to speak on “Spiritual As- 
pects of the Prison Problem” on Sunday, 
September 16, at the morning service. 

He took for his text the words of 
Ezekiel: “When the wicked man turneth 
away from his wickedness that he hath 
committed, and doeth that which is lawful 
and right, he shall save his soul alive.” 
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He pointed out that the prophet of old had 
in his message the root of the matter, and 
that modern society had failed to give a 
fair chance to the man who, turning from 
his wickedness, does that which is lawful 
and right. The address was a scathing 
indictment of the prison system, which, 
aecording to this noted prison reformer, 
has introduced a few superficial improve- 
ments without essentially modifying the 
attitude of officials to the criminal. Re- 
fraining from general statements, the 
speaker gave many practical illustrations 
of the effect of the prevailing methods, 
and indicated in what ways the Mutual 
Welfare League rested upon a clearer 
understanding of the essential needs of 
the criminal. At the present time the 
treatment of the criminal confirms his 
criminal tendencies and utterly disregards 
the problem which will face him and soci- 
ety when he finishes his term. The ad- 
dress was listened to with close attention 
and evident approval by a large congrega- 
tion which overflowed the seating capacity 
of the church. ‘The service was conducted 
by Rey. Harold E. B. Speight, and the 
music and service reflected the special 
nature of the occasion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Graves’ Long Tour 


Rey. Charles Graves, pastor of Unity 
Church, Hartford, Conn., and Mrs. Graves 
have returned to their home after an 
automobile tour of 3,500 miles. They at- 
tended the golden wedding anniversary of 
Judge and Mrs. Daniel Fish of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., the parents of Mrs. Graves. 

In Minneapolis, Mr. and Mrs. Graves 
also celebrated the twenty-eighth anniver- 
sary of their wedding. Their children, 
Robert and Miss Elizabeth Graves, who 
accompanied them on the trip, were 
present. 


THE NEXT WAR NEAR? 


Crisis has followed erisis in Europe in the past twelvemonth—first Turkey, 


then the Ruhr, then Italy and Greece. 


The next crisis may be the final spark leading to another European conflagra- 
tion into which America may be unwittingly drawn. 


The Manchester Guardtan 


(WEEKLY) 


enables the thinking American to view the present Buropean turmoil in its 
full significance by presenting news without coloring it and getting at the 
facts of a situation instead of accepting misleading official propaganda. 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly also provides a review of the best in the 
current literature of all countries and a discussion of music, art and the 


drama. 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly is, therefore, indispensable to every intelli- 
gent American who desires unbiased information, enabling him to form for 
himself a balanced judgment on what is going on abroad. 


Mail coupon below 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Candler Bldg., 220 West 42d St., 
New York City. 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
to be mailed to me direct from Manchester, Hngland, commencing with the current issue. 
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Berkeley Unitarians Lose Homes in Fire 
School. for Ministry and Church are Safe 


A great calamity by fire has fallen 
upon the city of Berkeley, Calif. It oc- 
curred September 9. Many people have 
been rendered homeless. Among these are 
a number of the members of the First 
Unitarian Church .of, Berkeley, people of 
moderate means whose homes represent 
the savings of years of professional and 
academic life. 'Thé area’ most seriously 
affected was a particularly attractive hill- 
side residential district. Rey. Harold E. 
B. Speight, formerly minister there, says 
that it is too early to do more than imag- 
ine the profound distress of those who 
have lost all their personal belongings. 
Manuscripts representing the research of 
years, artistie and literary treasures col- 
lected in many parts of the world, and 
equipment invaluable in professional work 
must have been lost in almost every 
home. 

The beautiful Berkeley Unitarian church 
is safe, but its support will be a serious 
matter for some time to come, since some 
of its most active supporters lost every- 


thing. Mr. Speight has been in telegraphic 
communication with the chairman of the 
board of trustees and offered the assist- 
ance of friends in the East. The Wardens 
and Vestry of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., authorized telegraphic remittance 
of a substantial sum representing the sym- 
pathy and interest of their-society. No 
members of the church have lost their 
lives, but among those compelled to leave 
their homes were a number of invalids 
and others little able to face the shock 
and distress of the conflagration. 

Mr. Speight will be happy to forward 
to the proper quarter any contributions to 
follow up those already made for the 
assistance of the chureh in Berkeley and 
its members. Rev. Robert F. Leavens, 
minister of the Berkeley church, was on 
his way back to Berkeley from the Gen- 
eral Conference in New Haven when the 
disaster took place. 

A telegram states that the home of Prof. 
William 8. Morgan was destroyed, but the 
Pacific School for the Ministry is safe. 


A Summer with Camp Fire Girls 


During the past summer Rey. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Casson of Roslindale, Mass., 
spent most of their vacation at the Ki- 
wanis Camp for Camp Fire Girls at 
South Hanson, Mass. The camp was 
formerly the summer estate of Mr. A. C. 
Burrage, and was bought by the Kiwanis 
Club of Boston, of which Mr. Casson is a 
member, and given to the Camp Fire 
Girls. There were over a thousand girls 
in camp, with an average of over two 
hundred a week. Mr. Casson was hike 
leader and Mrs. Casson had charge of the 
First Aid department and Camp Fire 
honors. On eight of the ten Sundays Mr. 
Casson conducted the religious service, 
which was attended by about 250 girls 
and guests. To Mrs. Casson was given the 
Kiwanis silver cup awarded annually to 
the guardian whose work for the camp 
has been most efficient and helpful. They 
both received as a gift from the girls an 
automobile luncheon box, fully equipped. 

In the Roslindale church there are more 
than a hundred Camp Fire Girls, and 
their monthly “grand councils” are at- 
tended by many girls from all parts of 
Greater Boston. They are known to seyv- 
eral thousand girls in New England as 
Mahkahwee and Big Smoke. Under the 
latter title Mr. Casson broadcasts a mes- 
sage from the Medford Hillside radio sta- 
tion every Wednesday evening at 6.45. 


Guided by a Higher Power 
Rey. Charles Pease, San José, Calif., 
preached recently on “The Hidden Power 
in the New World.” He said the world is 


in an irresistible revolution, and is 
guided by a higher than human power. 
“Man is passing from creature to crea- 
tor, from bowing before authority to self- 
government and independence.” 


Unitarian Exhibit in New York 


League of Women in charge of striking 
representation of liberal cause 


As a part of the exhibit of the Women’s 
Hxposition Corporation acting from the 
new club-house of the New York Business 
and Professional Women, the New York 
League of Unitarian Women is having a 
booth in the Hotel Commodore, September 
24-29. Mrs. Murdock M. Clark directs the 
committee in charge of most of the lit- 
erature—leaflets, books, and periodicals— 
connected with the Unitarian exhibit. Mrs. 
Minna C. Budlong has collected photo- 
graphs of some of the leading Unitarian 
women ministers, together with informa- 
tion of their achievements. Mrs. Alfred B. 
Robinson, president of the New York 
League, chairman of the committee in 
charge of the New York features, has col- 
lected a set of prints and photographs of 
notable Unitarians and other religious 
liberals. There are also prints of several 
churches, including King’s Chapel in Bos- 
ton, the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Plymouth, and the new National Unita- 
rian Church in Washington. 

Rey. Walter Reid Hunt has arranged 
a new set of photographs of metropolitan 
Unitarian churches, their ministers, and 
other interesting material. The Laymen’s 
League and the Young People’s Religious 
Union are also represented in the ex- 
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REV. WILLIAM H. DRUMMOND 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Secretary of the International Congress 
of Free Christians, who is now in this 
country 


hibit, and some of the Wayside Pulpit 
sentences decorate the walls of the booth. 
Mrs. Arthur Cilley, Mrs. Lucy L. Cochrane, 
Mrs. Archer Randolph, Mrs. Van Buren 
Knickerbocker are in charge of the booth. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient ‘rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


Dis- 
Minimum 
Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—LAND 


WANTED to hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JOHN J. Buack, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


WANTED—TRAINED NURSE 


WANTED—A trained nurse or attendant in an 
adult Unitarian family, living in the country 
not far from Boston. A. B., THm CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. : 


SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL: Quick and_ reliable 
System. Satisfaction guaranteed. BASHER’S 
SHORTHAND INSTITUTH, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


INDEX FILE E 
PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Circulars. WiLSoON InDHx Co., 
Hast Haddam, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY—150 Letter Sheets and 100 Bn- 
velopes Printed, $1.00. Burnurr Print SHOP, 
Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRopUCTE 
Sats Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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4 BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


American Unitarian Association 


The postponed meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tuesday, September 18, 1923. 

esent : Messrs. Cornish, Eliot, Fisher, 
Tuller, Harte, Robertson, Wright, Mrs. 
Gallagher, and Miss Lowell. 
_ The treasurer presented his statement 
for the first quarter of the fiscal year as 
follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand May 1, 1923 $10,379.20 
Prom donations ............. oe 2,832.19 
Bequest of Miss Rebecca O. 
heldon of Providence, R.I., 
to create the Rebecca 0. a 
muewon Hund ........... 500.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary C. Waite 
of Medford, Mass., to create 
the Mary Clark Waite and 
J. Gilman Waite Fund .... 1,000.00 
Bequest of David D. Davis of 
Wilton, N.H., to create the 
David D. Davis Fund .... 3,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Grace EF. Dres- 
ser of Buffalo, N.Y., to 
ereate the Grace F. Dresser 
Hund) on) account ........ 8,000.00 
Bequest of Charles W. Ames 
of St. Paul, Minn., to create 
the Charles W. Ames Fund 1,000.00 
Dstate of R. Stuart Chase of 
Haverhill, Mass., added to 
Reserve Fund ........... 10.00 
Hstate of Mrs. Maria H. Le- - 
Row of Lynn, Mass., added 
to Reserve Fund .......-. 5.06 
First Ecclesiastical Society of 
Brooklyn, Conn., to create 
the General Israel Putnam 
LOU SS ne ee ee aaa 9,550.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 
ciety Permanent Fund: Be- 
quest of Miss Rebecca O. 
Sheldon of Providence, R.I. 500.00 
Church Equipment Account, 
Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 
porated, on accgunt ...... 2,556.00 
International Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals Account, Uni- 
tarian Campaign, Incorpo- 
rated, on, account .....5... 200.00 
Gifts for special purposes ... 78.40 
Washington Pews Fund ...... 1,300.00 
Butte, Mont., First Unitarian 
Church Pund... 1.0200 sees 79.30 
Church Building Loan Fund, 
MIREOMEMU amass ietess) o) eparerevtinieiepelis 42.04 
Inyestments, received for re- 
HUVOSUMCNTS. Gove sc hs meses 181,664.31 
Investment Church Building 
Loan Fund, repaid on loans 3,060.00 
Income of invested funds .... 69,169.03 
ESS BOGE Senne IP 107.94 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Unitarian Buildings ...... 108.59 
Reimbursed for advances on 
General Missionary Work.. 189.28 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Income Ministerial Aid Fund 20.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Church Pxtension Account 80.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Publication Department 16.90 
Reimbursed for advances on 
Religious Education Fund.. 201.52 
$290,649.76 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 
Bees) Neckar apy cites sreitheieys,<.5;'5 $26,411.79 
Salaries and other missionary - 
IGUPPMSES) Ge. ces ole wel ceca 14,955.61 
Unitarian Service Pension So- : 
elety,) pensions s2.05.0..5% 14,880.00 
Church Extension Account ... 18,960.65 
’ Church Equipment Account .. 2,556.00 
International Congress of Reli- 
gious Liberals Account .... 432.00 
Religious Education Fund ... 2,200.05 


Gifts for special purposes ... 53.40 
Investment Church Building 


Loan Fund, loans ........ 7,300.00 
Investments and reinvestments 157,782.32 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

ORASCU cic enue he cetiee eeree 1,363.73 
Payments on account of sun- 

dry trust funds .......... 20,343.43 
Publication Department ... 000.00 
BHxpenses Unitarian Buildings 4,576.13 

Cash on hand September 1, 1923 .. 13,834.65 
$290,649.76 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was : 


Voted, To approve the sale by the executors 
and trustees under the will of Robert H. Gilli- 


The Christian Register 


ford, late of Pittsburgh, of all the stock of 
the Bank of Secured Savings held by them as 
part of his estate at 82 ex-dividend. 

Also to approve the payment by them, not 
to exceed $5,000 out of either capital or in- 
come, to erect a mausoleum as mentioned in his 
will, and payments not to exceed $2,350 out 
of either capital or income for services and 
travel expenses of counsel. 

Voted, That the action of the treasurer, 
Henry H. Fuller, in executing, acknowledging, 
and delivering a deed of certain property of 
the Association situated in Reading, Mass., to 
the Unitarian church of Reading, a Massachu- 
setts corporation, said deed being dated Au- 
gust 31, 1923, is hereby ratified and confirmed. 
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Voted, That Henry H. Fuller, treasurer, be 
and is hereby authorized in the name and on 
behalf of the Association to sell or otherwise 
dispose of its property situated in Charleston, 
W. Va., upon such terms as he shall deem 
wise, and to execute, acknowledge, and deliver 
any deeds or other instruments in writing 
which may be necessary or convenient in the 
premises. 

Voted, That the treasurer may in his dis- 
cretion redistribute the property held as invest- 
ment of Reserve Fund to other investment 
accounts. 

Voted, That all votes relative to loans to be 
made to the First Unitarian Church at Moline, 

(Continued on page 934) 


IN ALL THINGS, HONESTY 


‘By ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


(R.F.N.A. SERIES No. 11) 
Order by Number, not by Title 
We, who acknowledge Jesus as our leader, can know his joy and triumph 
only when we, mastered by his spirit, shall dare to live unselfishly from day 
to day, disdaining earthly benefits, grappling with evil, conquering temptation, 


and having nothing, and yet have all. 


Published for free distribution 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT— AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


THE BEACON COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


IS THOROUGHLY RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL 
AND CHARACTER-BUILDING 


A minister of another denomination writes:— 
. . I have seen some of the best material for Beginners in the Sunday school 
put out by you that I have ever seen. 


A Sunday-school teacher writes:— 


In my Sunday-school class I have been using OUR PART IN THE WORLD. 
I have found it stimulating and helpful. .. . I should like to look over all those 


offered in your Senior Course. 


Another teacher says:— 


Received the copy of THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY, and after 
looking it over carefully, find that it seems to be just the book for my class of boys. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL IS A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Send for free descriptive Catalogue and 
Price List of the books in The Beacon Course 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


An eternal and 


abiding thing in us 
is the capacity for 
friendship with GOD 


(Continued from page 933) 
Ill, be and are now-réscinded, and in sub- 
stitution therefor, 

Voted, That a loan not to exceed $2,000 
from the Mary A. Leighton Fund be made to 
the First Unitarian Church of Moline, IL, 
to be repaid in eight annual installments with- 
out interest and upon such other terms as the 
treasurer shall determine. 

Voted, In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the society in Pasadena, Calif., to au- 
thorize the treasurer, whenever he may deem 
it expedient, to sell the house and lot owned 
by the Association in Pasadena, to apply the 
proceeds to the advancement of the cause in 
Pasadena in whatever way may then seem 
best to this Association, and to execute, ac- 
knowledge, and deliver in the name of this 
Association any deeds or other instrument in 
writing which may be necessary or convenient 
in the premises. 

Voted, That the treasurer is hereby author- 
ized in the name and in behalf of this Associa- 
tion to borrow a sum not to exceed $6,500 for 
the benefit of the First Unitarian Society at 
Memphis, Tenn., and to execute, acknowledge, 
and deliver a mortgage upon its property at 
said Memphis as security for such loan. 

Voted, That the treasurer is hereby instructed 
that the loan mentioned in the foregoing vote 
shall be made only in the event that he shall 
receive satisfactory assurance that such loan 
and any interest thereon shall be assumed and 
paid when due by said society. 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Voted, To appropriate $50 from the Beacon 
Course Authorship Fund to Miss Annie HB. 
Poulson of Salem, Mass., for editorial work 
on Miss Franklin’s manuscript for age six in 
the Beacon Course. 

Voted, To authorize the publication of a new 
Christmas Service to be arranged and edited 
by Dr. Buck of the Department of Religious 
Education. 

Voted, To publish in book form the two 
pageants, “Sir Galahad” and “The Nativity,” 
by Eugene R. Shippen. 


Rey. William H. Drummond, Secretary 
of the International Congress, addressed 
the board briefly, upon the invitation of 
the president, concerning the situation of 
the Unitarians in Budapest and Prague, 
and showed the board photographs of the 
Unitarian Mission in Budapest. 

The action of the executive committee 
taken on June 27 and September 10, 1923, 
was ratified and approved and spread 
upon the records as follows: 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer to loan to 
the First Parish, Brewster, Mass., from the 
Reserve Fund, a sum not to exceed $1,500, the 
same to be secured by bonds amounting to not 
less than $2,000, to be deposited with the 
treasurer of the Association, and to be repaid 
by annual installments of not less than $150 
a year; provided, however, that if there shall 
be default in any installment, the remainder 
of the principal debt shall thereafter bear in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 
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D I R-E- GT O Kae 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE : 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS | 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IF YOU WERE A DOCTOR who had car- 
ried a crippled child through danger to recovery 
and needed only good home care to complete 
the cure, you would bless those who would 
provide the suitable home so much needed.— 
You can provide this home-through the Mission, 
if only you will send your contribution. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY.: 


Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §, Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generrau Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 

THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins-at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. ‘ 
Thorough training in all departments of theo- 

logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, : 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 


—conducts an Institute every year for the 
training of church school workers. 

—holds Unitarian Preaching Missions annually 
in a dozen strategic American centers. 
—provides Unitarian ministers with opportun- 
ity for fellowship, inspiration, and mutual help, 
through Ministers’ Institutes. 

—inspires its chapters to aid in financing and 
otherwise maintaining parishes for the maxi- 
mum of service. 

-—gives nation-wide publicity to the aims and 
activities of Liberal Christianity. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. 
B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Bracu 0123 


Voted, To advise the British and Foreign 
Association that the $9,000 held in reserve for 
use in purchasing the Mission House in Prague 
will be available whenever the treasurer is 
informed” by cable or letter that the actual 
purchase of the property is about to be made. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer, if the so- 
ciety in Manchester, N.H., assents, to loan a 
sum not to exceed $2,000 from the available 
balance in the Church Equipment Fund to the 
First Unitarian Society of Manchester, N.H., 
to be repaid in ten annual installments of $200 
each from the income of the Charles L. Rich- 
ardson Fund held by the Association for the 
benefit of the church in Manchester. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to apply 
the unused income of the Maria Evans Fund, 
amounting to $5,300, or such part of it as may 
be needed, to the purchase of a lot fm Salem, 
Ore., and the rehabilitation of the house on 
the lot for use as a parsonage, 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer, 


(Continued on page 985) 


in the 


Deaths 


HUSSHY.—In New Bedford, Mass., Septem- 
ber 14, 1923, Hlizabeth Rodman, widow of 
George Hussey, Jr., and daughter of Charles W. 
and Sarah R. Morgan, in the ninety-first year 
of her age. : % 

“This woman was full of good works and 
almsdeeds which she did.” 


Obituary 


DR. MERRICK LINCOLN 


Died, Worcester, September 2, aged 48. A 
devoted, loyal Unitarian, who served his 
church as superintendent of the church school, 
as member of the Laymen’s League, as con- 
stant attendant. A brave man, who served 
his country and his fellow-men in war and in 
peace. In his five-year battle against disvase 
he “fought the good fight,” the fight of courage, 
of patience, and of uncomplaining good-cheer. 
He lived the Unitarian faith. i 
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| mame of the committee on Church Building 
Loan Fund, to assure the applicants for loans 
from the Fund that their needs will be cared 
for as their applications are completed and 


| _ approved, and as the resources of the Fund 
| permit, in the following order: Wynyard, Can- 
ada; Attleboro, Mass.; Toronto, Canada; Kan- 
| sas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky. 


j Voted, To approve the election of Miss L. A. 
| Whitney to the board of trustees of the Pros- 
| peet Hill School, and the election of Dr. Minot 

i Simons to the board of trustees of the Hackley 


| i] Perici: That in compliance with the vote of The Year ly Subscription price 


the board of directors on May 24, 1923, and 
in order to carry on the work inaugurated by 

Rey. Minot Simons, the president be authorized of THE REGISTER returns 
to invite Rev. Walter R. Hunt of New York 
| _ to be general field secretary, and Rev. George F. 
q Patterson of Concord, N.H., to be field sec- 
retary. 

if Voted, That with full appreciation of the 
\ generous purposes which prompted Rey. Floyd 
_ Appleton to ask for the use of the Priestley 
! Memorial Church at Northumberland, Pa., the 
ny secretary is requested to explain to him that 


a as the church at Northumberland is held by 
; the American Unitarian Association under a 
K trust deed for a permanent memorial, it is 


to its original rate of 


‘ impossible to give the use of it to the Episcopal 
, Church for a community center. 
y Voted, To appropriate from the Reserve Fund 
a sum not to exceed $400 for the repairs on the 
Unitarian Headquarters at Chautauqua, N.Y. 
, Voted, To authorize the treasurer to pay-from 
MJ the Reserve Fund the belated bill for $27.04 
¥ for work on the church at Waterville, Me. 
Voted, To appropriate a sum not to exceed 
$83.33 per month, beginning September 1, 1923, 
for the support of preaching at Hdmonton, 
Alberta ; to be paid to Prof. William H. Alexan- 
der, this appropriation being at the rate of 
$1,000 for the year. 


Me WIOE fie fact that the eotimates All present readers who have recently 


for the erection of the new church and 


parish house at Albany, N.Y., are consid- subscribed or renewed at the Four 


erably in excess of the resources of the 
Building Fund, e ° 
BME ccenrne*accestacy to iat Dollar rate will be granted an extension 


Albany and confer with the building commit- 
tee and to authorize the secretary to advise of if b; ° c 

the committee to proceed with the construc- of their present subscription period. 
tion of the church proper with the heating 
plant, postponing the building of the parish 
house or church hall until some later or more 
favorable time. 


A definite announcement to this effect 


EE 


Under miscellaneous business the presi- i A z 
dent reported concerning the condition of will be made In our next issue. 
Unitarian activities in Brooklyn, Conn., 
Salem, Ore., Pittsfield and Reading, Mass., 
and also presented a number of appeals 
from churches and from individuals for 
aid for special projects. Under the 
by-laws, these appeals, after informal dis- 
cussion, were referred for consideration to 
the appropriate committees. 

4 The action of the president in sending 
a message of sympathy to the Unitarians 
in Berkeley, Calif., was ratified. 


) pcs C. Comsise, “More Unitarian Homes 


} Secretary. 
3 ; and 
Dr. Simons Begins 


New York Ministry THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls Church, 
p22 


—— 


" 


——— 


New York, preached his first sermon as e 
minister; Sunday, September 23. Dr. tn Every Home p 
Simons attended the General Conference 
in New Haven, Conn., and delivered a 
telling address in the meeting, for increas- 
q ing the power of the liberal cause by 
placing THe Reeister in Unitarian homes. 
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people’s burdens. 
either.”-—New York Sun 


“T hate other 
ean’t bear them, 
and Globe. 


Senior: “I’d like to see something cheap 
in a felt hat.” Salesman: “Try this on, 
the mirror is at your left.” 


Small Girl (feeling the heat): “Are you 
writing letters, mummy?’ Mother: “Yes, 
dear.” Small Girl: “Please don’t send my 
love to anybody.”—Punch. 


The question on the board was, “What 
is a molecule?” Willie’s answer was, “A 
molecule is something that is so small 
that it cannot be seen through a microbe.” 


—Diggs’ Manual. 
German Beggar (pocketing marks) : 


“Tt used to be that when you asked for 
money you would only get some food; now 
when you ask for food you only get some 
money.’”—Simplicissimus. 


“Position wanted,” reads an advyertise- 
ment in a Shanghai newspaper. “A young 
Chinese with four years’ experience in 
Hnglish seeks place as a junior clerk. Sal- 
ary no objection.” 

Mistress: “You look a wreck to-day, 


Mary. Have you been sitting up all night 
again reading a novel?” Mary: “Yes, 


mum, it was such a beautiful story, but 
they didn’t get married till nearly four 
o'clock this morning!’”—London Opinion. 


‘“Hdward Bok need not worry about his 
offer of a handsome prize for the best 
advertiser in the country,” says the Hart- 
ford Courant. “If an intelligent com- 
mittee has the matter in charge, the 
money will simply be transferred from 
one of his pockets to another.” 


Every time the teacher asked Johnny 
a question she always got the same an- 


swer, “I don’t know.” “Johnny,” she said, 
“what is twice eight?” ‘Don’t know.” 
“Well, then, four times six?’ ‘Don’t 
know.” ‘Who was the husband of Queen 


Victoria?” “Don’t know.” The teacher 
became exasperated. “Is there anything 
you can answer?” she asked sardonically. 
“Yes’m,” he replied. “And what is that, 
pray?’ “The telephone, m’m.’—London 
Answers. 


A rejection slip from a Chinese cotem- 
porary has been received. It follows: “We 
have read your manuscript with infinite 
delight. Never before have we reveled in 
such a masterpiece. If we printed it the 
authorities would ordain us to take it for 
a model, and henceforth never print any- 
thing inferior to it. As it would be im- 
possible to find its equal within ten thou- 
sand years, we are compelled, though 
shaken with sorrow, to return your divine 
manuscript, and for so doing we beg one 
million pardons.” 


Ex-President Wilson, when at the head 
of Princeton University, was deploring 
the promiscuous giving of honorary de- 


grees. ‘Our universities have learned of 
late,” he satd, “to distribute honorary de- 


grees judiciously. But in the past—vwell, 
in the past, I met an uncouth person at 
a dinner, and, being told by an acquain- 
tance that he had three degrees, I asked 
why it was. ‘Well,’ said my friend, ‘the 
third was given him because he had two, 
the second because he had one, and the 
first because he had none,’” 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Pdefore we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
“Shnd held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely | increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


4 b] H 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "° "sstux 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Fite urgh; Syra- - 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Ki i 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; ‘Toronto. M Manual 
ree. 


‘“‘Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Se TE 


29 & 31 East South Water St. CAGO 


Holland Process Caramels 


Full cream caramels. Home-made. Quality 
second to none. Order now. Two 1-lb. boxes, $1, 
postpaid. We book orders for Christmas now, to 
assure prompt delivery. Demand for our caramels 
immense. Money orders or American Express 
orders accepted. Agents wanted. 


MRS. GARDNER’S CARAMEL KITCHEN 
21 E. Van Buren Street, Room 807, Chicago, Ill. 


The Chest With The Chill In It 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Synonymous with 


QUALITY 
MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, N.H. 


AICI 


: UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


"Ta following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King's Chapel. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


aT 


pals! 


Educational — 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 


to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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The Steal-Away Clothes, by Helen B. Preston; 
Rose Silk and Long Tail, by Margaret Hill 


Poetry 
Thirds, by Daisy D. Stephenson . ..... 
The Progress of Religion ....... 


Pleasantries “02. eS Ge ee 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at-11. Rev. William H. Drummond of 
England will preach September 30. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot Simons, 
D.D., minister. Sunday morning service at 
LH o'clock. The Parish House is open week- 
days from 9 to 5. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach. Subject, “Spiritual Reinforcement.” 
Church services at 11 A.M. Disciples School, 
9.45 a.m. Kindergarten, 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
church is open week- ree from 9 to 4. 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold H. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. (Union service with 
First and Second Churches in Boston.) Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., September 30, 11 a.m. Open 
daily 9-4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649) 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the doses 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Mr. Thompson Stone, organist and choirmaster. 
Chureh school reopened Sunday, September 23, 
at. 9.45 A.M. Regular church services begin 
again September 30, at 11 o'clock. 


WANT WORK uéme ? 


Earn $18 to $60 i week RETOUCHING photos. Wien 
or women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you 
guarantee employment, and furnish WORKING OUT 
FIT FREE. Limited offer. Write to-day. 


ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Dept.25, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


TYPEWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Ex press pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 
PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 
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All makes slightly used machines 


